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INTRODUCTION. 


THERE are very few ancient countries which cannot 
to this day display some evidences of power and skill 
in the moving or elevation of large stones. Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America can each boast of nations 
which have been distinguished at some period by 
their acquaintance with the mechanical knowledge 
requisite for such operations. In Asia, the Indians, 
the Javanese, the Burmese, the Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Jews, and Greeks have left us evidence of 
such knowledge and skill, either in fact orin history. 
In Africa, the Egyptians have bequeathed imperish- 
able monuments of their grand taste, skill, and 
mechanical power. In Europe, the Greeks and 
. their colonists, the Etruscans, the Celts, and the 
Romans with their early descendants, have severally 
recorded their energies in durable stone; whilst in 
America, huge fortifications, temple-crowned pyra- 
mids, and statues have secured to its early inhabi- 
tants a claim to rank among the skilful and intelligent 
of the ancient world. 

We may probably judge from the monuments 
wrought in hard materials still existing after so 
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many years, taking as an index the ravages which 
time and man usually effect on such objects in a 
short period when they are unprotected, as well as 
the number that have perished of which we have 
records, how many must have perished of which we 
have no record at all. If to these be added the 
numbers which must have been erected in flat 
countries, of materials as perishable as those of 
Babylonia or Middlesex, and which have decayed 
and disappeared without leaving any traces for anti- 
quarian research, it would not be difficult to believe 
that every habitable portion of the globe has, at one 
period or other, had its share of human occupants, 
many of them perhaps as civilized as they whose 
mute but eloquent memorials still exist to tell their 
own story. Of Babylon, little remains but record ; 
whilst of the splendid stone-built cities, which still 
exist in Central America, history is silent. 

Of all building materials, except wood or sun- 
dried clay, common brick is perhaps the most perish- 
able. The splendours of Babylon were engrafted on 
brick, and with their fragile basis, they have nearly 
passed away. Those of Rome also, when divested 
of their marble coating insensibly hasten in the 
same direction.! The Great Colosseum, being of a 


1 A book of plates in the writer’s possession, which was engraved 
from sketches made between three and four centuries ago, repre- 
senting various ancient edifices in the Bay of Bais, bears testimony 
to the destructibility of even the boldest masses of Roman brickwork, 
since few of them retain more than their ground plans or mere foun- 
dations at the present day. 
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more enduring material, has served as a stone quarry 
for the palaces of the Italian nobles, until the con- 
secrating fiat of Pius the Seventh arrested the 
progress of the spoliators. Temples innumerable 
have been overthrown without the aid of time, and 
robbed of their marble columns to adorn new 
churches, or have been converted into them, their 
history often disappearing with the spoliation. 
The Pantheon, the most perfect example of an ancient 
temple in Rome, was originally dedicated to “all 
the Gods,”—*“ all the Saints” are now its protectors ! 
In Greece also, where religion has not stepped in to 
the rescue, except in remote and thinly-populated 
districts, the noble edifices have suffered grievous 
injury from the destructive hand of man. The - 
Athenian Parthenon, of which little more than 
half is left, continued nearly perfect until two 
centuries ago, under the protection of religion, com- 
bined with the absence of dilettanteism, while the 
inferior fanes of Venus, Diana, and “ S'rovdalwv 
Aaipwv,’' on the same temenos, have wholly dis- 
appeared. A Roman conqueror? robbed the great 
temple of Jupiter Olympius of many of its beautiful 
pillars to adorn the capital of his own city, and they 
too have vanished. Of the numerous edifices around 
the Acropolis, which are catalogued by Pausanias, 
scarcely a vestige remains except of those which had 
the advantage of religious protection,—as the The- 
' To the Genius of the Good. Pausanias, Attica, 43, 1. 
? Sylla. 
B 2 
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seion, the Choragic monuments, and the Tower of 
the Winds. The Lyceum and the Academy exist 
but in name. The beautiful Ionic temple on the 
Tlyssus which had subsisted under the same auspices 
for twenty centuries, has been deserted, despoiled, 
and entirely swept away in our own day; and the 
last remnants of the Peirzan walls have disappeared 
to macadamize the new road between the city and the 
port. At Girgenti, in Sicily, the temple of Concord, 
though built of soft sandstone, has no complaint 
to make against the elements, while religion has 
shielded it from its other enemy, man; but of the 
remaining temples, excepting one, there is scarcely 
enough left to prove their former existence. The 
Greek temple of Minerva at Syracuse is walled up 
into a church. The other temples of that city are 
all destroyed, or very nearly so. The temple at 
Segeste, though on a bare and distant heath, has 
been damaged; it is now partially restored, and 
under the guardianship of lock and key. At Pæstum 
in Magna Grecia, at Phigaleia in the Morea, and at 
Yucatan and Guatemala in Central America, the 
temples and palaced pyramids would in all proba- 
bility have been sacrificed, had they not experienced 
the kindly shelter of the forest. The magnificent 
temples of India owe their preservation to a con- 
tinuance of the religion which brought them into 
existence.! The remains of the cities of Palmyra 


1 “The Hindoo Nation, united for about 3,000 years under the 
same religious creed, the same laws and institutions, presents a phe- 
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‘and Persepolis have withstood the lapse of ages 
through the protecting aid of the desert which 
surrounds them. In Egypt, the temples and various 
monuments have endured through the indestructi- 
bility of the material, and the magnitude of the 
blocks employed in building. The same may be 
said of the Cyclopean walls of Italy, Greece, Syria, 
and Peru. Thus it would appear, that where 
religious consecration,’ the desert, or the forest have 
not sheltered the monuments of antiquity from the 
mischievous hand of man, the magnitude of the 
adamantine blocks composing them has alone effected 
their preservation. 

“ The Egyptians appear to have lacked no ingenuity 
and to have spared neither industry nor expense in 
their endeavours to be remembered by posterity.” 


nomenon so much the more rare and interesting, as their country 
has been invaded by many foreign hordes, attracted by the fertility 
of the soil, and the unwarlike character of the aboriginal people.”— 
Maltebrun. 

1 “Under no circumstances would the remains of antiquity be 
likely to last so long, and to be so accessible, as under the Turks ; 
and there exists a method of consecrating these ruins to the mosque 
at Mecca, to which I recollect the gymnasium of Ptolemy at Athens 
was thus dedicated, by raising a subscription in order to deliver it 
from the Greek who had already destroyed the pediment. This is 
called by a term resembling the word Vakouf, which renders it 
beyond the power of the Sultan himself to destroy the edifice so 
consecrated.” Sir William Gell’s Narrative of a journey in the 
Morea. 

2 *Sesostris being inflamed with a desire to be Known to pos- 
terity, having finished his wars and dismissed his forces, constructed 
great works, admirable alike for their ingenuity and their costliness, 
and secured both safety and plenty to the Egyptians through all 
time.” ; | 
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And this, says Dr. Pococke, may account for the 
extreme magnificence of the public buildings in 
Egypt, if we consider that all their expenses were 
bestowed this way, to make their sacred buildings 
the most lasting and magnificent that the art of man 
could possibly execute.! No nation can be so utterly 
absorbed in its own temporary anxieties as not to 
feel some desire to record its whereabouts: to live 
in the minds and sympathies of after generations. 
“ Whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future 
predominate over the present, advances us in the 
scale of thinking beings ;”” and surely the resolves of 
the living to be known to generations yet unborn 
can spring from no unkindred spirit. 

“To what a high degree of civilization must that 
nation have arrived, which could plan such marvels? 
Since an acquaintance with these wonders, wrought 
in the highest style of perfection, we feel convinced, 
that so just and noble a taste could never have been 


“ In the execution of the great works of Egypt, Sesostris employed 
none but captives or prisoners of war; he therefore wrote on all the 
temples; ‘No (Egyptian) native works here.’ ”一 Diodorus, I, 51, 
52. 

“And they built for Pharaoh treasure cities, Pithom and 
Raamsees.”—Exodus I, 11. 

Mr. Layard, speaking of an inscription interpreted by Dr. Hincks, 
says: “If this inscription be rightly rendered, we have direct evi- 
dence that captives from foreign countries were employed in the great 
public works undertaken by the Assyrian kings, &., &c.” 

The great erections at Cæsarea, in Syria, and at Jerusalem, were 
executed by the Tyrians and Egyptians, the subjugated peoples, and 
not by the Romans, for whom these erections were made. 

1 Pococke’s Travels. 
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formed under the rod of tyrants; but that there 
must have been a period, and indeed a long one, 
however different the form of government might 
have been from ours, during which the mind could 
unfold its faculties freely and undisturbed, and could 
soar to a height, in certain points, never attained by 
any other. And it is clear that religion was the 
chief lever which put these immense powers into 
motion; how different should our ideas of this 
religion be from those which the barbarous super- 
stition into which it afterwards degenerated has 
given rise to?!” 

“No nation in the world has taken so much 
pains to transmit its memory to posterity as the 
Egyptians. In its marvellous and stupendous 
monuments, whether erected on the earth, or exca- 
vated from its bowels, it has left behind not merely 
proofs of its greatness, but has endeavoured, by 
covering them with sculptural representations of its 
religion, its public affairs, and even of private life 
with its numerous occupations, to hand down the 
remembrance of them to the latest generations. Its 
endeavours have not been in vain. The attention of 
the present age has been strongly drawn towards it, 
and it is now, as it were, resuscitated from the grave, 
aud lives before us.” ? 

“Its monuments testify to us of a time when it 


1 Heeren’s Historical Researches, African Nations. 
2 Heeren’s Egyptians, c. 1. 
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was the centre of the civilization of the human 
race.” ! 

“Men having the reputation of philosophers,” 
says Mr. St. John, “have declaimed in all ages 
about the inutility of the pyramids. But can any- 
thing be called useless by which the mind is elevated 
and agerandized? which rouses and fires the imagi- 
nation with ideas of diuturnity and power? What 
are we, divested of the pleasures furnished by the 
imagination? Why has art in all ages mimicked 
the creative energies of nature? Is it not that we 
may remove from ourselves that sense of insigni- 
ficance which is inspired by the feebleness of our 
physical power, by the exertion of another power, in 
which it would appear, from many of the works of 
men, that we are not deficient.” ? 

“The most durable monuments of human in- 
dustry,” says Dr. Robertson, “are public buildings. 
The productions of art, formed for the common pur- 
poses of life, waste and perish in using them; but 
works destined for the benefit of posterity subsist 
through ages, and it is according to the manner in 
which these are executed, that we form a judgment 
with respect to the degree of power, skill, and im- 
provement to which the people by whom they were 
erected had attained. 

“ It is only in states of considerable extent, and 
among people long habituated to subordination, and 


' Heeren’s Egyptians, c. 3. 
* Egypt and Mehemed Ali. 
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to act in concert, that the idea of such magnificent 
works is conceived, or the power of accomplishing 
them can be found.” ! 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in speaking of the 
Egyptians, says, “their wonderful knowledge of 
mechanism is shown in the erection of obelisks 
and in the position of large stones raised to a con- 
siderable height, and adjusted with the greatest 
precision,” in places where the space will not admit of 
an inclined plane,—doorways, lintels, roofing stones 
of large temples,” &c., &c. ;? and Maurice remarks, 
“Of the monuments of the ancient grandcur of 
Egypt, the more stupendous and majestic will pro- 
bably remain to the latest posterity, sublime testi- 
monies of the ingenuity, the patience, and perse- 
verance of their original fabricators.” “ Astonishing 
blocks of marble or granite, elevated to heights 
and removed to distances, which the energy of no 
mechanical powers known to us at this day could 
effect, compose the massy walls, and cover the pon- 
derous roofs.”* “It is quite certain,” says Zoega, 
“that machines capable of effecting such great 
results could never have been invented without a 
knowledge of mining, purifying, and tempering 
metals, which requires an intimate acquaintance 

1 Robertson’s Disquisition on Ancient India. 

2 «The lever,” says Professor Cockerell, “the lewis, the trochlea, 
and every engine employed by modern masons are recognized in all 
the oldest buildings of the East.” 


3 Ancient Egyptians. 
* Indian Antiquities, vol. iii. 
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with chemistry, together with the most indefatigable 
researches and expertments carried on for ages; or 
without a knowledge of mathematical science, neither 
the power of the machines could have been com- 
puted, nor the machines themselves rightly ad- 
justed.”! Many travellers, whilst contemplating 
the gigantic edifices of the ancients in a fallen state, 
have expressed their astonishment at the prodigious 
power which must have been employed to overthrow 
them. “To these I would reply,” writes Mr. Wil- 
kins, the architect, “surely the age which furnished 
machines capable of elevating to sucha height blocks 
of this great bulk, may be supposed competent to 
produce others equally well adapted to their destruc- 
tion.”? And Mr. W. R. Hamilton, speaking of a 
wonderful work of architecture, says: “We may 
have some idea of the magnifience of the temple in 
its perfect state, from the circumstance that several 
of the blocks which have fallen, are even now thirty 
feet above the level of the ground.”* De Breval 
also expresses himself in a similar strain of admira- 
tion respecting the Greek remains at Selinus, in 
southern Sicily. ‘The ruins of its amazing temples 
and other public structures have not their equal in 
all likelihood in our age 一 “and are a demonstra- 
tion beyond any other that Europe affords, how far 
the ancients exceeded the moderns, not only in a 


1 « Zoega, De Origine et usu Obeliscorum, Roma, 1797.” 
2 « Magna Grecia,” p. 46. 
3 “« Egyptiaca,” p. 389. 
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great taste of architecture, but likewise in their skill 
in mechanics, by raising to such a height such un- 
wieldy and ponderous bodies.”! D’Acosta, in his 
History of the Spanish (American) Indies, describes 
the gigantic stones employed by the ancients of 
those regions in their fortifications, &c., as “ sur- 
passing all belief, both as to how they were quarried, 
transported, and placed in their present positions.” ? 
“ For,” adds de la Vega, “the stones are so numerous 
and so large, that they appear more like rocks than 
stones,” &c. 

Professor Béhlen gives an example of what the 
ancient East Indians could effect with colossal blocks 
in the construction of a temple to which they had to 
be conveyed upwards of two hundred miles, though 
averaging sixty tons each.® 

"Mr. Fergusson, whose architectural writings are 
well known, says of the Egyptians :—“ We find the 
eternal pyramids still standing there to tell us, that 
a few centuries afterwards, and at least 3000 years 
before the Christian era, the Egyptians had learned 
to transport the heaviest blocks of granite from 
Syene to the Delta, to cut and polish them with a 
precision we cannot now surpass, and to use them 
constructively with a degree of science unequalled 
from that day to this.” 4 

* « Remarks on several parts of Europe,” by John Durant de 
Breval, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, London, 1738. 

2 “ Historia Natural y Moral de las Indias,” por el Padre Joseph 


de Acosta, Barcelona, 1591. 
3 Böhlen, 2, 85. 4 Ferguson’s Nineveh and Persepolis. 
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As an additional evidence of the co-existence of 
taste and power among the early architects, Forsyth, 
in remarks on the temples at Pæstum in Magna 
Grecia, may be quoted: ‘Taking into view their 
immemorial antiquity, their astonishing preservation, 
their grandeur, or rather their grandiosity, their bold 
columnar elevation, at once massive and open, their 
severe simplicity of design,—that simplicity in which 
art generally begins, and to which, after a thousand 
evolutions of ornament it again returns; taking, I 
say, all into one view, I do not hesitate to call these 
the most impressive monuments that I ever beheld 
on earth.”! What Forsyth says of the imposing 
character of Greek edifices, the father of Greek 
history, affirms of those of Egypt; in stating that 
she “ possesses more wonders than any other coun- 
try, and her works far excel those of every other 
region in grandeur.” ? 

During the sway of the Romans, the ambition to 
build for eternity seems to have gradually subsided, 
as the debris of bricks and mortar, which are now 
the sole commemoration of many of their most 
renowned edifices, amply testify. 


“ See the wide waste of all devouring years, 
How Rome her own sad sepulchre appears, 
With nodding arches, broken temples, spread, 
The very tombs now vanish like their dead.” 3 


! Forsyth’s Italy. 
2 Herodotus, Euterpe, 35. 
3 Pope. 
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I.* 
STONEHENGE:'! 


Tux (so-called) Druid’s Temple of Stonehenge, is the 
most important erection of its class, perhaps, in 
existence. Of an unknown age, and belonging to 
an almost equally unknown people, located on a 
desert plain, and amid the tombs, probably of its 
builders; now, in the very centre of the most 
busy and populous country upon earth, this singular 
congregation of monoliths possesses an interest 
peculiar to itself, and that of no common order. 
The observer sees nothing around the huge circles 
but the sky, the barrows of the dead, and the un- 
broken ocean-like horizon. No cottages, churches, 
fields, or husbandmen, break in upon the melancholy 
repose of these impressive remains of antiquity. In 
his foreign travels, the writer has often felt dis- 
appointed, sometimes disgusted, on finding the 

1 Dr. E. D. Clarke, of Cambridge, says: “The Celts have left 
in Great Britain a surprising specimen of the Cyclopean style of 
architecture; and it may be said of their temple of Stonehenge, that 
it has all the marks of a Phenician building; hence a conclusion 
may be deduced, that the Celts were originally Pheenician, or that 
they have left in Phcenice monuments of their former residence in 
that country.” 


# The numerals refer to the examples in the diagram at the end 
of the book. 
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venerable remnants of past ages surrounded by 
filthy hovels, or occupied by their filthier inmates ; 
but here the whole scene is undisturbed and unique; 
all is in character and keeping, and the sentiment it 
originates, perfect. It is perhaps fortunate, also, 
that the mystery of the temple is not likely to be 
speedily unveiled by antiquarian research, since 
there are no less than seven opinions recorded respect- 
ing its origin by the chroniclers of this monument. 
One opinion is, that the Phcenicians erected the 
temple. Another gives its authorship to the Druids. 
The third opinion makes it an old British monu- 
ment, built in celebration of a battle, and dedicated 
to Victory. A fourth declares it to be a monument 
to Boadicea. The fifth is that of Inigo Jones, the 
celebrated architect, who calls it a Roman temple. 
The sixth opinion constitutes it the great burial- 
place of British kings. While the seventh and last 
proclaims it a Danish monument. Seven cities 
claimed to be the birth-place of the great poet of 
antiquity. Seven nations are honoured as the 
architects of Stonehenge.! 

“ I observe that the time we have assigned for the 
building of Stonehenge is not long after the inva- 
sion of Egypt by Cambyses, when he committed 
such havoc among the priests and inhabitants 

1 Smith’s, “ Choir Gaur.” 

“ The celebrated Stonehenge in England is built in a circle and is 
of Belgian origin, the second class of English antiquities, the æra of 


which precedes that of the Romans in England.”—Priest’s “ Ameri- 
can Antiquities.” i 
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that they fled all over the world, some to Britain, 
and taught their learning, arts, and religion to the 
Druids, and perhaps had a hand in this very work 
of Stonehenge ; the only one that I know of where 
the stones are chiselled. All other works of theirs 
are ruder stones, untouched of tool, exactly after 
the patriarchal and Jewish mode; therefore older.” 
This was at a time when the Pheenician trade was 
at its height, the readier a conveyance to Britain ; 
it was before the sacred temple at Jerusalem was 
built ; before the Grecians had any history ! 

Dr. Stukely calculates that Stonehenge was built 
460 years before Christ; and that the Druids were 
driven out of Wiltshire a hundred years before 
Christ, so that they only enjoyed their magnificent 
temple 360 years. 

“和 The most ancient inhabitants, the remains of 
the old Phoenician colony and primitive Celts, who 
built Stonehenge, were the Picts, Scotch, Highland, 
and Irish, all the same people, though perhaps 
differing somewhat im dialect as in situation.’”! 

After noticing many of the theories which have 
been promulgated by different historians and anti- 
quarians at various periods respecting Stonehenge, 
an eminent traveller thus concludes: ‘In a word, 
all that can be collected from a diligent examination 
of the several systems, is, that it is a monument of 
very high antiquity, far beyond the reach of history 
or tradition; and that there are no sufficient data 

1 « Stonehenge,” by Dr. Stukely, 1740. 
C 
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by which any certain opinion can be formed of its 
origin.”! It may be remarked, that previous to 
these observations, this traveller admits Dr. Stukely 
to have succeeded in overturning all the theories 
then extant, but to have failed in establishing his 
own. 

The largest stones are considered to weigh about 
30 tons.? The altitude of the highest does not 
exceed 20 feet, and many of them are not more 
than 18 feet. ‘The great stones which formed the 
entrance from the outside of the trench are 7 feet 
broad, 3 feet thick, and 20 feet high.” “The outer 
circle stones, 7 feet broad, 34 thick, and 153 high. 
Those of the great Hexagon are 74 broad, 3 feet 
9 inches thick, and 20 feet high?” “We must not 
overlook that amazing monument of the mechanic 
powers of the Druids, the fabric of Stonehenge. 
Stones of 30 or 40 tons, that must have been a 
draught for 150 oxen, carried too from the distance 
of sixteen computed miles, raised to a vast height, 
and placed in their beds with such ease, that the 
mortices are made exactly to tally; all this wasa 
labour of such arduousness and difficulty, that 
modern philosophers, with all their boasted im- 
provements in science and art, must behold it with 
wonder.‘ No other evidence is necessary to show 

1 Coxe’s “ Travels in Russia, &c.” 

2 Barton’s “ Rome.” 

3 Smith’s “ Choir Gaur.” 


* Many have urged the opinion ‘that “there were giants in the 
earth in those days,” when such great masses of stone were moved 
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how well the Druids, who certainly have an indubit- 
able right to this edifice, understood both the theory 
and practice of mechanical philosophy.’”! 

“ It is also plain, from their works at Stonehenge, 
and some of their other monuments that the Druids 
had skill enough in the mechanical powers to lift 
vast weights; and the ancients, we know, in their 
rude works, spared no labour to accomplish their 
designs; Heraldius, at one time (as Wormius 
informs us), employing his whole army and a great 
number of cattle to bring one single stone to the 
place intended.” 

“The stones were most probably brought from 
those called the Grey Weathers on Marlborough 
Downs, 15 or 16 miles off, for if tried with a tool, 
they appear of the same hardness, grain, and colour, 
generally reddish.’” 

“The greatness of contour,” says Dr. Stukely, 
“ the dark parts of the ponderous imposts over one’s 
head, the chasms of sky between the jambs of the 
cell, the odd construction of the whole, and the 
magnitude of every part, strike you into an ecstatic 
reverie, which none can describe, and they only can 
be sensible of that feel it.” 

The following description of the temple itself may 


and elevated. Wanley informs us that a human skeleton was ex- 
humed at Stonehenge, in September, 1719, measuring 9 feet 4 inches. 
—See his “4 Wonders of the Little World.” 

! Smith’s “ Gaelic Antiquities.” 

2 Borlase’s “ Antiquities of Cornwall.” 

3 « Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


c2 
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not be uninteresting to the reader :一 “ The stones of 
the outward circle are four cubits broad, two thick, 
and nine high; on the top of every two of them are 
placed headstones, as imposts or cornices; these 
imposts are six cubits long, two broad, and one and 
a half high, the uprights diminish a little every way, 
so as at the top to be but three cubits and a half 
broad, whereby the imposts project over the uprights, 
both within and without. In its perfection, the out- 
ward circle consists of 60 stones, viz., 30 uprights 
and-30 imposts: of these, 17 uprights are left stand- 
ing, 11 contiguous to the grand entrance, and 4 
imposts upon them; another upright leans on a stone 
of the inner circle ; there are 6 more lying on the 
ground, whole or in pieces; there is but one impost 
more in its proper place, and but two more lying on 
the ground; so that 22 are carried away by rude 
and sacrilegious hands. 

“Five cubits inwards there is another circle of 
lesser stones. The stones of this circle are truly 
parallelograms ; their proportion is two cubits broad, 
one thick, and four and a half high, and were 40 in 
number ; 19 only are left, 11 of which stand in situ. 
The walk between these two circles is 300 paces in 
circumference. 

“ Having passed the second circle, you behold the 
cell, or adytum, which is an ellipsis; it is composed 
of trilithons, two uprights and one impost; they 
are five in number, and still remain. Each tri- 
lithon stands independent of its neighbour; they 


* 
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all diminish to the top, which takes off from their 
weight. The tenons or mortices are particularly 
formed, being about ten inches and a half diameter, 
and resembling half an egg rather than an hemis- 
phere, and so effectually keep both uprights and 
imposts from luxation. 

«The whole number of stones is thus computed : 
the great oval consisted of ten uprights, the inner, 
with the altar, of 40; these, with 5 imposts of the 
great oval, 30 of the great circle, and some more 
broken and scattered, completed the temple, making 
in all 140 stones.” 


IV. 


LA PIERRE COUVERTE. 


Cromlechs, Dolmens ( Tolmens), and Logan or Rock- 
ingstones, have been attributed alike to Druids and 
to fairies, our northern giants or wonder-workers. 
The first class only, Cromlechs, are the results of 
human labour; the two latter, probably in all 
instances, have been disposed of by modern geolo- 
gists as the results of natural operations. 

Sir Henry De la Beche, in his geological report on 
Cornwall, says: ‘‘ there seems little reason to doubt, 
however isolated these blocks may be, that they are 
the remaining portions of granite, similar to that on 
which they stand, and have resisted decomposition 
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better than those which surrounded them, the latter 
having by degrees been disintegrated and removed.” 

There is, perhaps, no class of mankind with whose 
history we are so little acquainted as the builders of 
Cromlechs, and, what are called, Druidical circles. 
These singular erections have been dated at all 
periods, and attributed to all sorts of peoples. So 
obscure is their story, that it is difficult even to 
guess at the kind and degree of civilisation which 
prevailed at the time. Evidence of great mechanical 
power argues something like a fixed government 
over the masses, in order to command the means of 
exercising that power; it also indicates a degree of 
skill and intelligence in the mechanician incompatible 
with a barbarous state of things. Besides, great 
occasions for energetic and unanimous exertion never 
arise among people who are bound by no common 
interest but self-preservation against some new 
enemy. It is on this account that we are induced 
to claim a civilized character for those nations who 
have exhibited extraordinary power in the building 
of large edifices, or the moving of large weights. 
Where history is at fault, the Cromlech or the 
ruined temple of the engineer or the architect often 
supply the deficiency. Like medals, stones often fill 
up the gaps of history. For there are even “ sermons 
in stones ;” and as history often records facts which 
excite doubt, so the visible relics of ancient times 
expel all doubt, and often excite our wonder. We 
easily dismiss a written record of that which exceeds 
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our habits of belief, but the records of the eye are 
not so readily ignored. 

Of the two classes of monuments left us by this 
singular people, one has been already described and 
illustrated in perhaps its finest exemplar—the circle 
of Stonehenge, in Wiltshire. Many others still exist 
in different parts of these islands, as well as on the 
European continent, but they are all very inferior 
in the display of mechanical power. Of the second 
class, a few examples will be now brought forward. 
These are also very frequent in this country, but as 
the finest examples belong to France, the latter must 
be had recourse to for these slight notices. 

La Pierre Covverte.— The Bagneux Fairy Rock, 
near Saumur, in France, which is 23 feet long, 21 
feet 5 inches broad, and 3 feet 3 inches thick, 120 
tons, is one of those tables which were elevated upon 
upright slabs of stone previously fixed in the ground 
to receive them. Holes are generally found in the 
upper surfaces of these monoliths, as they are in this 
example, for the reception of the blood of human 
victims. In this instance, the upright slabs are 
placed near each other, forming a sort of wall round 
a space of ground and covered in by one or more 
monoliths; a rude temple. 

Cromlech at Locmariaker, in France.—There is 
another Cromlech at Locmariaker in Brittany, 
which is known by the name of Cesar’s Belt. The 
table is 28 feet long, 13 feet wide, and 3 feet 3 
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inches thick, supported by three columnar blocks, 
and weighs little less than 100 tons. 

“ Now and then three or four flags or thin stones 
capped with a much larger one, which go by the 
British name of Cromlechs.””! 

“And then shalt thou build an altar unto the 
Lord thy God, an altar of stones; thou shalt not 
lift up any iron tool upon them. Thou shalt build 
the altar of the Lord thy God of whole stones ; and 
thou shalt offer burnt offerings thereon unto the 
Lord thy God.”’—Deuteronomy xxvii, 5, 6. 

“And if thou wilt make me an altar of stones, 
thou shalt not build it of hewn stone, for if thou 
lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it.”-— 
Exodus xx, 25. 

“ And thou shalt build an altar unto the Lord 
thy God of whole stones; and thou shalt offer burnt 
offerings thereon unto the Lord thy God. 

“ And thou shalt offer peace offerings, and shalt 
eat there, and rejoice before the Lord thy God.”— 
Deuteronomy xxvii, 6. 7. 

Logan Stones, Rocking Stones (Crwm-lechen, 1.e., 
Bowing Stones, pierres branlantes), are considered by 
geologists to have had the same origin as Dolmens, 
or masses of rock, supported by two or more blocks 
of a similar kind ia the earth. 


1 Cherveau, “ Mem. d’Angl.” 380, ap. Tol., mentions one near 
Poitiers, 60 feet in circumference, which is probably about the same 
size as this in Britanny, and there is another in Pembrokeshire 
chronicled in the same Miscellany. 
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Rocking Stones.—These happen to be dependent 
for support upon one point of rock only, the largest 
of all is at Perros Gayreeh (Cotes du Nord); it is 
46 feet by 23 feet thick. It is balanced with such 
nicety that one man may easily move it, though its 
weight must be at least 500 tons. 

Rocking Stone, near the Land’s-End, Cornwall.— 
At Treryn Castle, near the Land’s-End, is a cele- 
brated Logan or Rocking Stone (above 65 tons), 
which is much visited by excursionists, partly from 
the fact of its being really a rocking stone, but 
chiefly, probably, because a frolicsome naval lieute- 
nant took it into his head to capsize it down the > 
cliff into the sea, which, by the aid of his crew (that 
of a revenue cutter) he effected, having been pre- 
viously told that such a feat was impossible. The 
Admiralty ordered him to replace it (some two or 
three hundred feet above the beach), which was 
done after much labour, on their furnishing him 
with the requisite spars and tackle. More of these 
loose stones on the upper range or stratum of these 
craggy cliffs from which this Logan was hurled by 
the mischievous young sailor, are in process of be- 
coming moveable masses, from their elevation and 
exposure to the storms of the broad Atlantic; so 
that a fresh supply may fairly be calculated upon for 
the gratification of successive future generations, in 
the event of similar frolics being repeated without 
amends. 

Great upon Little, near West Hoathley, in Sussex. 
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—‘ Among the many rocking stones in England,” 
says M. Gailhabaud, “the most important of all is 
the one at West Hoathley, in Sussex. The people 
call it ‘Great upon Little.’ Its height is about 23 
feet, and its weight was calculated by Governor 
Pownall at 487 to 500 tons.” 

How this isolated block of white sandstone 
obtained its celebrity as a rocking stone is not easy 
to conjecture, since it retains almost as firm a hold 
upon the rock underneath as its neighbours. A few 
more centuries, aided by a plentiful supply of rain 
storms, may possibly justify its appellation. ` At 
present its base, though considerably attenuated by 
the rushing of the floods from the gully behind on 
their way into the valley, 1s quite broad enough to 
secure it against the efforts of any ordinary number 
of visitors who may feel disposed to upset it out of 
revenge for their disappointment. The oldest neigh- 
bours around have never heard of its having been 
moved at any period. The treat is possibly reserved 
for the sight-seers of ages yet unborn. When 
Governor Pownall took the pains to weigh and mea- 
sure this boulder, above seventy years since, it was 
then, as now, almost covered with engraved letters 
or names, and must, he says, have long been cele- 
brated for some attractive power. M. Gailhabaud 
says: “Not unfrequently rocks that reared their 
heads above ground, or boulder stones detached from 
their parent rock by some chance or other, were 
consecrated by the druids, and crowned with altars, 
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for their barbarous sacrifices.” That this impression 
was prevalent in Pownall’s time, is evident by the 
absurd drawing of the stone with which his account 
of it in the Archzologia is illustrated. The mono- 
lith is seen perched upon a small point, its base a 
similar point (reminding the spectator of an hour- 
glass at the junction of its upper and lower cham- 
bers), while its upper surface is indented with an 
oblong hollow or gash, evidently designed to convey 
the impression alluded to, though there is not the 
slightest vestige of any such incision in the stone 
itself, the whole upper surface being rounded and 
rainworn, so that an ounce of fluid could not rest in 
any part. When the author paid a visit to this dis- 
trict, he found the old name of the stone, Great 
upon Little, scarcely dwelt upon by the inhabitants, 
who invariably directed him to “The Rocks,” as the 
spot he was inquiring for. This gave him reason to 
believe that the range of white rocks, of which the 
boulder is but a small portion, that overhang a 
pretty, wooded valley, with the brook below, a farm- 
house on the opposite bank, and the surrounding 
scenery, was the real source of attraction to the 
London visitors. This, without question, must be 
the upshot of every pilgrimage to the place. If the 
curious in rocking stones and druidical monuments 
find themselves duped in their expectations after 
forty miles’ travel, they have, at any rate, the satis- 
faction of finding as interesting a bit of romantic glen 
scenery as any in Sussex. When time shall have 
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cleared away the moss and earth which now seem to 
attach several other masses of rock to the main 
stratum behind them, other boulders will probably 
succeed to a share of the admiration now confined to 
the “ Great upon Little,” while the latter will in all 
likelihood be at rest in the brook below. 

Dolmens,! (Dolmen, or Tolmen.)—The largest 
example of this kind, is in the parish of Constantine, 
near Falmouth, in Cornwall. It is one vast pebble 
resting on the points of two natural rocks,? so that 


Borlase’s “ Antiquities of Cornwall,” Oxford, 1754. 

“ Ancient and Modern Architecture,” by Jules Gailhabaud, 2nd 
series, London, 1846. 

Governor Pownall, F.R.S., F.A.S., March 1779, “ Archeologia,” 
6 vol. 

! Neither Dolmens nor Rocking Stones have any just claim to 
consideration in this manual. Their introduction is entirely out of 
deference to the impression that has prevailed, even to the present 
day, of their having been located by human power, which, as has 
been stated, is not the fact. They have, nevertheless, an interest 
from their having served in some instances as Druidical altars. 

2 Weights of the Monoliths—The weights of the monoliths in 
this little work are estimated at 172,4,lbs. to the cubie foot, and 13 
cubic feet to the ton of 2240lIbs., where they are not given by the 
authorities quoted for the dimensions, Some parties consider 165 lbs. 
sufficient for a cubic foot; others require 180lbs., and others 200 
and more. “All stone varies in weight according to its hardness,” 
says an authority; “for instance, in a large block, where the ex- 
treme ends sometimes differ, a foot, under this circumstance, would 
be more or less by perhaps 101lbs.” It is very evident, therefore, 
that an approximation is all that can be obtained, even by the most 
scrupulous inquiry, and as the writer’s object is also to convey an 
idea of the relative magnitude of the monoliths, it is hoped that any 
incorrectnesses which their weights may unavoidably possess, will be 
sufficiently compensated by a sight of the blocks themselves in the 
diagram at the end of the book— 

“ Segnits irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta ace. et que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator.” Horace. 
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a man may creep between them and beneath the 
former, through a hole or passage about 3 feet square. 
The largest diameter of this stone according to 
Borlase and Higgins, is 36 feet, its width 19 feet 
8 inches, and its thickness 16 feet 4 inches. Its 
weight is estimated at 750 tons. 

Dolmens at St. Mary’s, Scilly.—There is another 
great Dolmen at St. Mary’s, in the Scilly Isles, also 
a smaller one. They have each a basin for the gore 
of the victims. 

There are numerous Dolmens in Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and Portugal. 


ASIA. 


INDIA. 


“THE general opinion of ancient as well as modern 
times is unanimous in considering the Hindus one 
of the earliest, if not in fact the oldest civilized 
nation in the world. 

“The monuments still remaining of Indian archi- 
tecture, considered with a view towards furthering 
our knowledge of the people, are scarcely less im- 
portant than those on the banks of the Nile are for 
a similar purpose with respect to the Egyptians. 
Who has not, even though he may be ignorant of 
all else, at least heard something of those stupendous 
creations to be seen in the islands of Salsette and 
Elephanta ?”’ 

Colonel Case, chief engineer at Madras, speaking 
of the elegance of some of the ornaments in Indian 
buildings, urges it as a proof of the early and high 
civilization of the Indians. “It may safely be pre- 
sumed,” says he, “that no part of the world had more 
marks of antiquity for arts, sciences, and civilization, 
than the peninsula of India, from the Ganges to 
Cape Comorin. I think the carvings on some of the 
pagodas and choultries, as well as the grandeur of the 
work, exceeds anything executed nowadays, not 
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only for the the delicacy of the chisel but the expense 
of construction, considering, in many instances, to 
what distances the component parts were carried, and 
to what heights raised”! And Mr. Ferguson, whose 
architectural knowledge and long study of and 
acquaintance with Eastern antiquities, constitute 
him an authority of value, observes that “the prac- 
ticed eye can always detect a certain elegance of 
outline and design in the olden structures, which at 
once reveals their antiquity, repeats the sad lesson 
that the history of India and her arts is written in 
decay, and presents a picture of steady progressive 
degradation from the earliest period at which we 
knew her to the present time.”? Of the ancient 
civilization of India, Dr. Robertson observes, “ many 
facts have been transmitted to us, which, if they are 
examined with proper attention, clearly demonstrate, 
that the natives of India were not only more early 
eivilized, but had made greater progress in civiliza- 
tion than any other people.”? The same author 
goes on to state that the Indians were reckoned by 
the ancient Heathen writers among those races of 
men which they called Autochthones or aborigines, 
whom they considered as natives of the soil, whose 
origin could not be traced; and that the “ wisdom 


1 Phil. Trans. vol. 62, p. 354; also Dr. Robertson’s India. 

2 Ferguson’s Ancient Architecture of India. 

3 Robertson. “ Whether the civilization of India reaches back to 
one thousand years before the Christian æra, as is pretty certain, or 
even to two, which is not improbable, can never be a question 
altogether devoid of interest.” ——Heeren’s Asiatic Nations, vol. 1. 
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of the East” mentioned by inspired writers is to be 
understood as descriptive of their extraordinary pro- 
gress in science and arts. “ In every part of India,” 
says the learned author, “monuments of high 
antiquity are found.” 

“The monuments of Hindu architecture naturally 
divide themselves into three classes: the first, com- 
prises subterraneous temples hewn out of the rock ; 
the second, contains those temples which have been 
similarly found upon the surface, but have also por- 
tions of the structure under ground; the third, 
includes buildings properly so called. They have all 
a connection with religious purposes, being dedicated 
as well to the worship of Vishnu and Siva, or 
Mahadeo, whose followers exist to this day, as also 
to Buddha, whose sect, long since expelled this part _ 
of India, still subsists universally in Ceylon and in 
the continent beyond the Ganges.”?! 

Elephanta, Salsette, and Carli.—Of the first class, 
the grotto temples of Elephanta and Salsette rank 
as the most important. Between Bombay and 
Poonah is also a rock monument, the temple grotto 
of Carli, which is inferior to Salsette. The principal 
gate is 126 feet long and 64 wide; the roof is also 
vaulted and supported by pillars, and moreover 
terminates in a circular chapel, surmounted with a 


cupola. 


1 Heeren. 

2 The glorious creations of Ajunta are pourtrayed to the life in 
Mr. Fergusson’s admirable volume illustrating the rock-cut Temples 
of India. 
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Ellora.—In the heart of India and in the midst 
of the Ghaut range, are the celebrated grottoes of 
Ellora. All that is great, splendid, and ornamental, 
in architecture above ground, is here also seen 
beneath the earth’s surface; peristyles, staircases, 
bridges, chapels, columns, porticoes, obelisks, colossal 
statues, and reliefs sculptured on almost all the 
walls, representing Hindu deities and their fabulous 
history. There is the same difficulty about these 
grottoes at Ellora, as about those at Elephanta. If 
we believe the reports of the Brahmans communicated 
to Matet, they must have been constructed 7894! 
years ago. In Salsette and Elephanta the archi- 
tecture is remarkable for its simplicity, and sculpture 
appears in its infancy. In the principal temple at 
Ellora the richness and variety of the designs, and 
the completeness of execution observable in the 
details, both of architecture and sculpture, exemplify 
the most flourishing period of Hindu art. 

“ These stupendous works,” says Dr. Robertson,? 
“are of such high antiquity, that as the natives 
cannot, either from history or tradition, give any 
information concerning the time in which they were 
executed, they uniformly ascribe the formation of 
them to the power of superior beings. From the 
extent and grandeur of these subterraneous man- 
sions, which intelligent travellers compare to the 

1 “There is no monument,” says Malte-brun, “ possessing the 
slightest pretensions to authenticity, that leads us further back than 


the epoch of Moses.” — Universal Geography, Art. India. 
2 Robertson’s Disquisition on Ancient India. 
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most celebrated monuments of human power and 
art in any part of the earth, it is manifest that they 
could not have been formed in that state of social 
life where men continue divided into small tribes, 
unaccustomed to the efforts of persevering industry. 
Mavalipuram.—“ Of the second class, are the 
Seven Pagodas”’ or ancient monuments ,so called, 
at Mavalipuram (Mahabalipuram), on the Coroman- 
del coast, “ of which extraordinary buildings it will 
hardly be too. much to assert that they occupy a most 
distinguished place in the scale of human skill and 
ingenuity.” These ruins do not merely consist of a 
few subterranean temples, but the whole has the 
appearance of a regal town, almost completely hewn 
out of the rock. A large, and probably the most 
considerable, portion appears to have been swallowed 
up by the sea; but a few miles inland are seen, on 
the summit of a rocky hill, a vast collection of 
grottoes, halls, apartments, and other buildings, all 
worked in the solid stone; not all of them, however, 
are temples, for among other structures, we meet 
with one supported by two or three rows of pillars, 
which seems to have been a choultry, or place of 
accommodation for travellers. Besides these excava- 
tions there are other remnants of architectural works, 
these consist of massy walls formed of hewn stone, 
immense blocks of which are piled one above the other; 
similar to those buildings termed Cyclopean. The i 
buildings at Mavalipuram are partly in an unfinished, 
state, and furnish evident proofs of having been 
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interrupted by some terrible convulsion of nature, 
such as an earthquake, which has rent the solid rock, 
and perhaps engulphed a considerable portion of the 
town in the sea, under which the ruins are still seen 
extending a great way out. This town is considered 
to be the Maharpha of Ptolemy, though it is probably 
of much higher antiquity.! 

This enormous city, whose remains are spread 
about the valley to the extent of twelve miles, hewn 
out of the solid rock, contains seven monolithic 
pagodas, of which only one at present is on dry 
land, the other six being visible at low water, rising 
up like rocks.? 

Of the third class of Indian buildings, those called 
pagodas may be considered the most important. 

Dawlatabad.—In the number of those pagodas 
which, according to their style of architecture and 
the testimony of the natives themselves, appear to 
be the most ancient, we must first mention Deogan 
or Dawlatabad, in the vicinity of Ellora. This is 
formed similar to those at Mavalipuram, of a group 
of three pagodas, and is built in a pyramidal form of 
blocks of hewn stone laid one over another. 

Tanjore.—The celebrated pagoda of Tanjore pre- 
sents a perfectly similar specimen of architecture ; 
it is also constructed of hewn stone piled in large 

1 « There are pieces of sculpture here in very perfect preservation, 
which, with many others that are scattered over Hindostan, prove 
the great superiority of the ancient Hindus in this art to their later 


descendants.”—Craufurd’s Sketches of Hindostan. 
2 Bohlen, 2, 81. 
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blocks one above another, without any exterior eleva- 
tion and without a cupola. The pyramid is 200 feet 
high, and according to the opinion of Lord Valentia, 
is the most beautiful work of this kind in India. 
All determinate accounts of the time of its construc- 
tion are wanting, and this circumstance coupled with 
the peculiar style of architecture, warrant us in refer- 
ring it to a period of high antiquity. The presence 
of the Lingam denotes its connection with Siva, 
and this is confirmed by a colossal statue of his 
Bull, Nundi, which appears in an adjacent building 
supported by pillars in the true Indian style. The 
statue is formed of an entire block of brown porphyry, 
16 feet in length, by 12 high; and although much 
inferior in size to the colossal statue of Egypt, is 
nevertheless proof that the Hindus were acquainted 
with the method of transporting unwieldy masses. 

Ramiseram.— The pagodas of Ramiseram are 
remarkable for their situation on an island between 
the Continent and Ceylon, from whence Rama made 
his celebrated expedition against Ravana, which 
forms the subject of the celebrated Indian Epic 
Poem, called “The Ramayana.” They consist of a 
group of pagodas. The whole is surrounded by an 
enclosure, the principal gate of which is 40 feet 
high. 

Dailwarra-Dewulwarra, the Jain Temples, and the 
place or region of temples: aptly applied to this 
numerous group. Bishop Heber, remarks, that the 
palaces of Jeipoor surpass the Kremlin and Al- 
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hambra; and that what he had not seen, the Jain 
temples of Aboo, on the verge of the western desert, 
might rank above them all. The shrine sacred to 
Vrishabdeva, the first of the Jains, is, beyond con- 
troversy, the most superb of all the temples of India. 
It stands in the centre of a court 180 feet by 100 
feet, and is built of the purest white marble. Its 
numerous cells, altars, and columned porticoes, and 
domes, varying in form and ornament, whilst the 
richness and delicacy of the execution is indes- 
cribable. Each of the fifty-eight cells merits an 
entire day’s study, and a first-rate pencil to de- 
lineate it. 

“Most of the Jain temples are new; but there is 
one under repair, bearing evident marks of great 
antiquity : the people allege it to be 1,500 years old, 
which, from its appearance and architecture (of the 
simplest kind), may be near the mark.””! 

Jaganatha (Juggernaut).—One of the oldest, and 
at the same time, most holy pagodas of India, is that 
of Jaganatha, or as it is more commonly pronounced, 
Juggernaut, a surname of Krishnu, to whom it is 
dedicated. It is situated almost at the northern 
extremity of the Coromandel coast, and is known 
to Europeans by the name of the “ Black Pagoda,” 
because its dark colour being relieved by the sandy 
shore, makes it a conspicuous object to mariners a 
great distance off. The Brahmins reckon it among 
the most ancient of their holy places. 


1 Travels in the Himalaya. 
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“One cannot but wonder at the ease with which 
the architects seem to have wielded and managed 
the cumbrous masses of iron and stone; and it must 
be allowed that there is an air of elegance combined 
with massiveness in the whole structure, which en- 
titles it to no small share of admiration.” The walls 
rise to a height of 60 feet, and are in some parts 20 
feet thick. They support a noble and curiously con- 
` structed pyramidal roof, composed of overhanging 
stones, until they approach near enough to the 
summit. to support iron beams laid across, on which 
rests a prodigious mass of solid masonry, forming 
the head piece or crowning ornament. The inte- 
rior is filled to a height of several feet with large 
blocks of stone which seem to have fallen from 
above, many of which measure 15 and 16 feet in 
length, by 6 feet deep and 2 or 3 in thickness (22 
tons). The tower is 200 feet high.! 

Colossus of Juggernaut.—The lofty roof of 
- Sumnaut was supported by 56 pillars, overlaid with 
plates of gold and encrusted at intervals with rubies, 
emeralds, and other precious stones. One pendant 
lamp alone illumined the spacious fabric, whose light, 
reflected back from innumerable jewels, spread a 
strong and refulgent lustre throughout the whole 
temple. In the midst stood Sumnaut himself, an 
idol composed of one entire stone, 50 cubits (75 feet) 
in height, 47 of which were buried in the ground; 
and, on that spot, according to the Brahmins, he 

! Stirling’s Cuttack, 15 vol. of Asiatic Researches. 
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had been worshipped between four and five thousand 
years, a period beyond which, it 1s remarkable, they 
never venture to adduce : for it is a period at which 
their Cali or present age commences ; it is, in short, 
the period of that flood, beyond which, as Mr. 
Bryant observes, human records cannot ascend. His 
image was washed every morning and evening with 
fresh (?) water brought from the Ganges, a distance 
of 1,200 miles! ! &c., &c.! 

“The great statue at Sumnat, in Guzzerat, which 
was broken by Mahomed, was 5 ells (30 feet ?) in 
height, made of marble, and inlaid with gold and 
precious stones, as well as the fifty-six pillars of the 
hall in which it stood.’”? 

Bhohanéser.—The Temple of the Sing Raj at 
Bhohanéser is both the finest monument of anti- 
quity, and the most ancient in the province. It 
took forty-three years to build, and local tradition, 
as well as the histories of the country, concur in 
fixing the date of its completion at a.p. 657. 

Among the curiosities of the environs of Bho- 
hanéser, the attention of the visitor is generally 
directed to a huge figure of the lingam, 40 feet in 
height, at the temple of Bhaskereser Mahader. 
It is formed of a single shaft of Sandstone. 


1 Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. 3. 
2 Egypt. Antiq. vol. 2, p. 90, 
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CHILLAMBARAM. 


CHILLAMBARAM is on the Coromandel coast of 
the Indian Peninsula, about thirty miles from Pon- 
dicherry and seven from the sea. The whole temple 
with its attached buildings covers an area of 1,332 
feet by 936. The four entrances are under as 
many pyramids. On passing through the chief por- 
tico of the western propylea we see on the left 
an enormous hall with more than 1,000 pillars, 
which are above 36 feet high. The pagoda itself 
rests on a basis of 360 feet long and 260 broad, 
and rises to a surprising height. It consists of 
blocks of stone 40 feet long, 4 broad, and 5 thick 
(60 tons), and these blocks must have been brought 
200 miles, as there is no quarry in the neigh- 
bourhood. The temple has a peristyle round it; 
and thirty-six of the pillars, which are placed in six 
rows, and form the portico, support a roof of smooth 
blocks. The columns are 30 feet high, and resemble 
the old Ionic pillar. The whole pyramid, without 
consideration of the three others which belong to 
the same temple, surpasses in size St. Paul’s Church, 
in London. The roof of the pyramid has a copper 
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casing, covered with reliefs referring to mythical 
subjects; the gilding, which was once on it, is still 
visible. In the midst of the court-yard there is a 
great tank, surrounded with a gallery of pillars, and 
also an enclosure round it of marble, well polished 
and ornamented with sculptures and arabesques. 
In the eastern part there is still another court sur- 
rounded by a wall, on the inside of which is a colon- 
nade covered with large slabs of stone. Here, also, 
there is another pagoda, which is but little inferior 
in size to the larger one. 

Great Stone Chain Festoons.—F rom the nave of one 
of the pyramids there hang, on the tops of four but- 
tresses, festoons of chains, in length altogether 548 
feet, made of stone. Each garland, consisting of 
20 links, is made of one piece of stone 60 feet long: 
the links themselves are monster rings 32 inches in 
girth, and nearly 10 feet in circumference. The 
whole chain is polished as smooth as glass.! 

Seringham.—This pagoda is situated about a mile 
from the western extremity of the island of Se- 
ringham, on the River Caveri. “ It is composed of 
seven square enclosures, one within the other, the 
walls of which are twenty-five feet high, and four 
thick. These enclosures are three hundred and fifty 
feet distant from one another, and each has four 
large gates, with a high tower; which are placed, 


1 Bohlen, 2, 85. Robertson’s Historical Disquisition on India, 
and Meurice’s Indian Antiquities. Colonel Tod’s Western India. 
Tour in Upper India and the Himalaya Mountains, by Major Arthur. 
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one in the middle of each side of the enclosure, and 
opposite the four cardinal points. The outward 
wall is near four miles in circumference, and its 
gateway to the south is ornamented with pillars, 
several of which are single stones thirty-three feet 
long, and nearly five in diameter ; and those which 
form the roof are still larger; in the inmost en- 
closures are the chapels. The extreme veneration 
in which Seringham is held, arises from a belief that 
it contains that identical image of the god Wistchnu, 
which used to be worshipped by the god Brahma. 
Pilgrims from all parts of the Peninsula come here 
to obtain absolution, and none come without an 
offering of money: and a large part of the revenue 
of the island is allotted for the maintenance of the 
Brahmins who inhabit the pagoda; and these, with 
their families, formerly composed a multitude of not 
less than forty thousand souls, maintained without 
labour, by the liberality of superstition. Here, as 
in all the great pagodas of India, the Brahmins live 
in a subordination which knows no resistance, and 
slumber in a voluptuousness which knows no 
wants.””! 

There are also several immense fortresses in 
Bengal, as well as the Deccan, of great strength; as 
Chunar Gur, on the Ganges near Benares (the 
Indian Athens), at Gwallior and at Bidjegur, in 


1 Orme’s History of the Military Transactions of Hindostan. 
Crawfurd’s Sketches of the Hindus. Heeren’s Asiatic Nations, &c. 
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Bengal; and Asseergur, Burhampoor, and Dowlata- 
bad in the Peninsula. 

Upper India and the Himalaya.— Passed to Tog- 
luckabad, certainly one of the grandest sights I ever 
witnessed, though nothing more than the deserted 
ruins of a huge fortress, the rearing and building of 
which must have cost infinite time and labour. The 
beholder is struck with awe at the colossal remains, 
which seem those of the work of Titans, not of men. 
The wonder is how men could put such enormous 
blocks of stone together, and fashion them into fair 
proportions when assisted so limitedly by art, 
through the aid of mechanics; how they managed 
is a secret which will doubtless rest with the 
inventors.” 

The Cootab' Minar at Delhi is supposed to have 
been built by a monarch of that name, whilst on the 
throne, about the year 1206, who was one of the 
early moslem sovereigns of the Goor dynasty. It is 
placed in the centre of the olden city of Delhi, which 
existed before the Mahomedan invasion, and was 
called Inderput in the first ages of the Hindus. 
This enormous column rises out of a large plain, and 
is at its base 52 feet diameter and 262 feet in height. 
It is divided into stories of different characters and 
appearance. Colonnades and cloisters of old Hindu 
temples of stone surround the pillar, and the few 
fragments which remain point out most unequivo- 
cally the great perfection to which the art of sculp- 

1 Cuttub Minar, nine miles south-west of Delhi. Malte-brun. 
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ture was carried; these fragments are in the shape 
of friezes, cornices, pillars, and the inner part of 
domes of a peculiar construction.! 

Cabul.—At Bamaean, in Cabul, are two colossal 
idols, excavated in the side of a mountain, with 
roads hollowed out to their summits. The largest 
idol is 120 feet high. The whole front of the moun- 
tain in which they are cut is full of caves, forming 
an immense city, called Ghoolghoola. The excava- 
tions extend for about eight miles. There are no 
relics of Asiatic antiquity which have roused the 
curiosity of the learned more than the gigantic idols 
of Bamaean; but all the traditions are vague and 
unsatisfactory.” 

Ceylon. Colossi of Buddha or Boodhoo.—Dr. John 
Davy,’ gives an account of the rock temples or caves 
of Dambooloo-gallé. The temples which give this 
place celebrity are parts of a vast cavern at the 
height of about 350 feet above the plain. The 
interior of the temple is hid externally by a wall 
rather more than 400 feet long, perforated with a 
number of doors and windows and sheltered by the 
overhanging rock and a rude verandah. The first is 
about 54 feet long, 27 wide, and its greatest height 
27 feet. It contains 10 figures of Boodhoo, and a 
neat Dagobah about 12 feet high. The figures are 
well executed and brilliantly painted. The roofs and 


1 Major Arthur’s Tours in Upper India and the Himalaya Moun- 


tains. 
2 Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara. 
3 Dr. Davy’s “ Account of the Interior of Ceylon.” 
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sides of the rock are painted with the highest colours, 
and a number of figures, chiefly of Boodhoo. The 
general effect is striking. The second temple is 
separated from the other by a wall of masonry 
having a door of entrance. It is 90 feet long, 
81 wide, and 36 high, and contains 50 figures, one 
statue of Boodhoo, in the recumbent posture, its head 
on a pillow resting on its right hand, it is of gigantic 
size, about 30 feet long, and well proportioned. Its 
face is handsome, and its expression placid and 
benignant. Seven other statues of Boodhoo in a 
standing attitude are about 10 feet high, and all the 
rest are as large as life, or very little less. The 
next temple similarly separated, but far surpassing 
the others in size and effect, is 190 feet long, 90 
wide, and 45 high. It contains 53 images, and 
handsome dagobah 14 or 18 feet high. These 
statues are arranged at a little distance from the 
sides and inner walls of the room. Atthe extremity 
of the temple is a little recess, the walls of which 
are covered with paintings illustrating the history 
of Ceylon, beginning with the earliest and most 
fabulous period, and continued down to the intro- 
duction of the bo-tree and the sacred relic. The 
last temple is 75 feet long, 21 wide, and 27 high. 
It contains 6 images or statues of Boodhoo and one 
of Vishnu, all of ordinary size, except the principal 
figure, which, is a gigantic recumbent Boodhoo 30 
feet long.' 

1 « Bhoud ou Boodha est infiniment anterieur à Brama, qui mest 
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“From the greater facility of attaining a certain 
excellence in the art, and from the greater en- 
couragement given to it, the efforts of the Cingalese 
in statuary have been more successful than in 
painting. As in ancient Greece their religion offers 
a never failing subject, and every temple affords em- 
ployment. Boodhoo is the most common subject of 
their statuary: figures of him of all sizes are to be 
seen in their temples ; gigantic ones of masonry, 20 
and 30 feet long; others no larger than life, of clay, 
wood, or marble; and very many of a diminutive 
size of more precious materials. Artists are re- 
stricted in their designs to three postures: the 
standing, sitting, and recumbent, and to the priestly 
costume, without any innovation. They are in the 
constant habit of colouring their statues, whilst they 
give a pupil to the eye. The finishing the eye is 
considered an important and mysterious operation, 
and it is performed with a good deal of cere- 
mony.” 

Java.—The antiquities of Java, according to Sir 
Stamford Raffles, are none of them anterior to our 
era, while for the most part the largest of them 
appear to have been erected between the sixth and 
ninth centuries. In other respects Java is the only 
one of the great Indian islands, where, to the best of 
our present knowledge, any monuments are dis- 
covered which exhibit traces of the formerly pre- 


à ses yeux qu’un Bhondiste hérétique.”—Polier, Mythologie des 
Indiens, vol. 2, c. xi, Norden. 
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vailing Brahmanical worship; nothing of this sort 
has yet been found either in Sumatra or Celebes.} 

The interior of Java, especially the south-east 
part, abounds in monuments of Indian architecture 
and sculpture, which not only prove these arts to 
have flourished here, but all in as high a degree of 
perfection almost as on the continent itself? The 
largest edifices are those in the neighbourhood of 
Branbanan, almost in the centre of the island ; these 
consist of five parallelograms contained one within 
the other, and comprising no less than two hundred 
and ninety-six small temples or chapels; the prin- 
cipal one is in the form of a pyramid, and before the 
entrance stand several human figures of colossal size? 

Borneo.—In the very inmost recesses of the 
mountains, as well as over the face of the country, 
the remains of temples and pagodas are to be seen 
similar to those found on the continent of India, 
bearing all the traits of Hindu mythology; and in 
the country of Waahoo, at least four hundred miles 
from the coast, there are several of very superior 
workmanship, with all the emblematical figures so 
common in Hindu places of worship.‘ 


1 Raffles’ Account of Celebes, vol. 2, 

2 « Architectural remains are spread over the whole of the best 
portion of the island.” ‘The temple of Boro Budu is a square pyra- 
midal mass of buildings, 116 feet high and 526 feet on each side of 
the base.” “ What is chiefly to be admired is the excellence of the 
materials, especially in the stone temples, their great solidity, and the 
minute laboriousness of the execution.”—Craufurd’s Indian Archi- 
pelago, vol. 2. 3 Raffles’ History of Java. 

4 Heeren, in Dalton’s Account of the Diaks of Borneo.—Asiatic 
Journal, N.S., vol. 7, p. 153. 
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China.—The Great Wall.—Sir George Staunton 
considers the antiquity of this wall as undoubted. 
Duholde says it was built 215 years before Christ. 
Bell, the observant traveller, declares it was not built 
till a.p. 1160, others say much more recently. It has 
probably, says Malte-brun, been built, ruined, and 
rebuilt, often; as political necessities required. The 
wall crosses high mountains and deep valleys, and is 
about 1240 miles in length. In some places its 
foundations are of granite, in others of bricks and 
mortar. 

sI have understood that no masonry could be 
superior to that in the great wall, and that all the 
arched and vaulted work in the old towers was ex- 
ceedingly well turned.” 

“ Fortified walls, carried along the ridges of hills, 
over the tops of the highest mountains, descending 
into the deepest valleys, crossing upon arches over 
rivers, and doubled and trebled in many parts to 
take in important passes, and interspersed with 
towers or massive bastions at almost every hundred 
yards, as far as the sight could reach, presented 
to the mind an undertaking of gigantic magni- 
tude.” 


1 Barrow’s China, 

2 Sir George Staunton. 

Mr. Fergusson says, “ The Chinese are, and always were, most 
extensive builders. Their land is full of bridges and embankments 
and engineering works of all sorts, showing a power of cutting gra- 
nite, and a science of building hardly surpassed by the Egyptians 


themselves.” 
q 
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V. 
AGAMEMNON’S TOMB. 


Ir there be any portion of an antiquarian tourist’s 
rambles more impressive than another, it is when he 
finds himself amidst the walled cities and tombs of 
those whose history has passed away. He there 
communes with the spirits of an almost unknown 
past, a people of romance, whose marvellous deeds 
were recorded by poets only. He contemplates the 
fortress homes and tombs of nations with whom 
valour was virtue, and war and conquest every thing. 

“ We look with a feeling of awe,” says Dr. Words- 
worth, “on a city which was in ruins in the time of 
Thucydides.” 

Descending from the citadel of Mycenz to the 
plain, the tomb of the Chief is seen on the left hand. 
This subterranean edifice is in shape like the smaller 
end of an egg, with an opening at its apex, and a 
doorway at its base, on the hill side. It is well 
built, of a hard whitish breccia, the roof being con- 
structed by each block projecting inward beyond the 
one beneath it, the overhanging portions being 
undercut to respond to the great parabolic curve 
of the interior. The building is about fifty feet 
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high. ”When the spectator is within, the great 
lintel represented in the diagram, is seen over the 
doorway in its entire length, 27 feet, its width 
covering the entrance hall to the extent of 17 feet in 
breadth and 4 feet 8 inches in thickness, but not 
appearing externally, as the block is not sufficiently 
wide to cover the whole of the passage. The weight 
of this monolith is 164 fons. 

“The first chamber of this building might have 
have been both a temple and a tomb;! and the 
inner chamber a treasury; for the latter has been 
secured by strong bars.”? 

In the south of Mexico, on Mount Alvan, are 
tombs of this peculiar shape, forming the cores or 
centres of huge funereal pyramids, with a door at the 
base and a circular aperture or tube at the top of the 
structure, to admit light and air. The remains of 
human bodies have been found in them.’ 

Orchomenos.t— At Orchomenos, in Beotia, is 
another tomb, or treasury, or granary, “ precisely 
similar to the one of Atreus, at Mycene. It has the 
same beehive form, and was about 65 feet in 
diameter. The marble architrave of the door is 


1 See in No. 7, where Humboldt recognises this joint dedication 
in Mexican monuments. 

2 Sir William Gell’s “ Argolis.” 

3 Stephens, the American traveller, says :—“ I was very anxious 
to see the interior of the pyramid of King Asychis at Sakkara, ag 
there is a chamber within, said to resemble the tomb of Agamemnon 
at Mycenæ.” 

4 Pansanias, 9. 
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6 feet 3 inches deep, 15 feet 4 inches long, and 
3 feet 3 inches thick.” 

“There seem to be two other similar buildings 
very near.”! 

Vaults of this form, if not of the same con- 
struction, are also found among the ruins of ancient 
cities in Sicily. Near Noto, in the district of Fal- 
coniera, is a peninsula covered with remains of the 
ancient city of Mecara, comprising buildings of this 
kind.? 

Dr. E. D. Clarke, in his Eastern travels, has a 
drawing of an earth-covered tumulus, partially exca- 
vated, showing a tomb of a similar shape to this so- 
called treasury within or beneath it ; the only differ- 
ence consists in the mode of construction, which is 
that of a gothic or pointed arch with a keystone, 
instead of horizontal layers of stone projecting 
beyond each other from the base upwards. “In 
memory of the mighty dead,” says the learned tra- 
veller, “long before there were any such edifices as 
temples, the simple sepulchral heap was raised, and 
it became the altar upon which sacrifices were 
offered. Hence the most ancient heathen structures 
for offerings to the gods were always built upon 
tombs, or in their immediate vicinity. The discus- 
sion which has been founded on the question, 
whether the Egyptian pyramids were tombs or 

1 Gell’s Morea Guide. 

2 Stephens, Incidents of Travels in Egypt, &c. 
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temples seems altogether nugatory ; being one, they 
were necessarily the other.”! 

Lhe Tomb of Mithridates in the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus has the form of a mound, and is constructed 
(externally) of immense Cyclopean masonry. 

Irregularly formed, or many-sided, blocks are the 
usual characteristics of Cyclopean masonry, and their 
antiquity is generally inferred from their polygonal 
shapes. Sir Charles Fellows, however, informs us 
that “the rectangular and polygonal forms were 
both used in the same works, and certainly at the 
same time; the Cyclopean, which is generally sup- 
posed to be the older mode, 7 have often seen sur- 
mounting the regular Greek squared stone walls.” 

Tiryns.—Large blocks of stone are seen in the 
walls of this heroic city. They form in part a kind 
of Cyclopean gallery, end evidence the familiarity 
which the very early inhabitants of these classic 
regions had with the locomotion and elevation of 


1 “The Loras in the interior chamber of the great pyramid of 
Cheops, which indisputably determines its sepulchral origin, as de- 
cidedly establishes the certainty that it was also a palace of religious 
worship. The sanctity of the Acropolis of Athens owed its origin to 
the sepulchre of Cheops ; and with this leading cause of veneration 
the numerous temples with which it was afterwards adorned would 
seem to have been erected. The same may be said also of the Temple 
of Venus at Paphos, built over the tomb of Cinyras, the father of 
Adonis; of Apollo Didymeus at Melita, over the grave of Cleo- 
macher, &c., &c.:— 

“ Et tot templa Deúm Rome, quot in urbe sepulchra Heroum, 

“ numerare licet.”—Prudentius, lib. 1. 
“ Regum cineres extructo monte quiescunt.” 
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large monoliths. Though renowned as a mirth and 
laughter-loving people, the Tirynians did not neglect 
to ensure the fame of their existence to a late pos- 
terity, by surrounding their city with walls that are 


little worse after the wear and tear of two and thirty 
centuries. 


The wall is generally 25 feet in thickness, and 
consists of three parallel ranks of stones 5 feet in 
thickness, which separate two ranges of galleries, 
each 5 feet broad, and, in their present state, about 
12 feet high. . They are built of rough stones, of 
which each is of such a size, that a yoke of mules 
could not draw the least of them.! 

The original height of the walls was perhaps not 
less than 59 feet. The largest blocks were from 10 
to 13 feet long; 3 to 74 feet broad; and 44 feet 
thick,? from 20 to 30 tons. Their present height, 
where best preserved, is 42 feet 8 inches.* 

Pausanias ranks the walls of Tiryns among the 
wonders of the world. 

Ithome in Messenia.—The Hellenic masonry of 
the walls, towers, and gates, of this renowned city 
of Epaminondas is a theme of admiration with all 
Greek travellers. The bold block which formed the 
architrave over the Laconian gate is 19 feet long, 
and weighs about 33 tons. | 

Sparta.—The blocks given below are from a small 


1 Pausanias, l. 9. 
2 Gailhabaud’s Ancient and Modern Architecture. 
3 Idem. 4 Idem. 
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building called the tomb of Leonidas, at Sparta. 
They average from 9 to 16 tons, and are from 9 to 
12 feet long. 

The stones of the long wall near the Peiræus, are 
many of similar if not of larger dimensions. The 
marble blocks of which the Parthenon is built are 
also of great magnitude.” 

Sicily. Agrigentum.—“ The caps of the columns 
of Jupiter weighed 21 tons ; these were raised to the 
height of 100 feet above the level of the ground, 
. giving evidence of the facility in the use of me- 
chanical power little practised by the moderns.””! 

Egypt. The Pyramids.—Without wishing to 
penetrate the body of the pyramid, without going 
out of the usual known tracks or passages, it is cer- 
tain that they are clothed or covered all around with 
stones of enormous weight and size. Those which 
cover them are 10 or 12 feet long, and nearly as 
broad, being 8 or 10 feet thick. The measures 
being in French feet, the stones would weigh above 
130 tons each.? 

Herodotus and Della Valle, tell us that there are 
many of the stones of the pyramids 30 feet long, 4 
feet high, and 3 broad’—nearly 30 tons each. 

The blocks above the entrance to the great py- 


ramid, are some of them 24 feet long and 13 feet 
broad. 


Professor Cockerell. 2 De Maillet’s Egypt, p. 253. 
3 Herodotus, 2,12; Pietro della Valle, let. 11. 
* Denon. 
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Pausanias ranks the pyramids of Egypt among the 
wonders of the world. 

“ In front of the second and third pyramids is a 
square colossal building formed of massive stone 
walls, in which many of the blocks are 24 feet long, 
and 6 feet in width and height'—from 60 lo 70 tons 
each. 

Nineveh. Khorsabad.—“ The width of this ad- 
vanced portal, including the opening, is 47 feet, and 
it is formed of only four large blocks of gypsum, 
13 feet square, and 3 feet 11 inches in thickness (52 
tons), brought to the top of a mound more than 
thirty feet above the level of the plain.’”? 

The largest blocks used at Nineveh would appear 
to have been for sculptural purposes. Some of them 
were full 20 feet square (not cube) and must have 
weighed between 40 and 50 tons each.’ 

Asia Minor. Limera.—Sir Charles Fellows mea- 
sured an ancient bridge in Lycia. It consists of 25 
‘arches, the span of each of which is 44 feet, arch 
and pier being 56 feet; the height of the bridge 
including the colossal block of stone which cover its 
whole upper surface is about 40 feet, and its entire 
length nearly 1,400 feet (longer than Waterloo 
bridge). The bridge is built with large flat tiles, 
the arches are segments of a circle, and the pathway 
is formed of large masses of stone 20 feet long and 


' Hamilton’s Egyptiaca, p. 329. 
2 M. Botta. Bonomi’s Nineveh and its Palaces. 
3 Layard. 
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12 feet wide (the latter being the whole width of 
the structure), probably weighing between 50 and 60 
tons each. The stream, though broad in its bed, is 
trifling in volume in ordinary seasons; but when 
‘the floods descend from the mountains and would 
otherwise endanger the blowing up of the bridge, 
the superincumbent weight of these large blocks 
consolidates and secures it from injury. It is 
believed to be of Greek construction. 

The Arch.—Sir Charles also cites no less than 
twelve cities in Asia Minor where arches are seen: 
vaults under public buildings where no traces of any 
successors to the first inhabitants, the early Greeks, 
are to be found. 

Dr. Clarke, in his travels in Russia, Tartary, and 
Turkey, proves the existence of the arch in a drawing 
of a tumulus or mound, the inner space of which is 
of the beehive shape, built up with masonry, and sur- 
mounted by a dome. This dome, however, is not 
constructed of horizontal layers of stone projecting 
beyond each other towards the apex, like the build- 
ing at Mycenz before mentioned, but is arched, 
having a keystone along the summit. The treasury 
of Minyas, at Orchomenos, in Greece Proper, 
though said, by Gell and others, to be of the same 
construction as the one at Mycenz, appears to have 
been surmounted by a dome similar in shape but 
arched or vaulted, with a harmonion or keystone at 
the top, if Pausanias be rightly imterpreted—“ ròv 
òè ayoTdTw TOY ALGwv hacw åppovíav mavti ivar 
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T® olxodounpwate’?— the highest stone is said to be 
a binder to the whole edifice.”! These examples are 
sufficient to show that the ancient Greeks were well 
acquainted with the principle of the arch, if they did 
not think it necessary to obtrude it upon the eye, 
especially as their masonry was large and solid, and 
did not require its aid. The ancient Egyptians, also, 


1 Mr. Dodwell, like Sir William Gell, insists upon horizontal 
layers, and thinks that Pausanias did not understand the mode of 
building, but supposed it to have been constructed upon the arch 
principle, whilst, he, Mr. Dodwell, adds, it is in the form of a Gothic 
dome, “ terminating at top in a point or keystone ;” thus confirm- 
ing what he contradicts—for a keystone is not an idle independent 
cover, but a binder or consolidator of the whole arch which its exist- 
ence implies, with its edges radiating as from a centre. Dr. Clarke’s 
tomb at Sienna, in the Crimea, built, the Doctor says, by Milesian or 
Greek colonists, contains a regular arched vault with a keystone, but 
it is not dome-shaped like the one at Orchomenos. But as the arch 
was well known even in the earliest ages of Greece, as is plenti- 
fully shown in her colonies in the East, there appears no good reason 
to doubt the statement or the intelligence of Pausanias on such a 
subject as architectural construction, when to record Grecian anti- 
quities was the great business of his tour. Besides, the edifice was 
complete when he saw and described it so precisely, whilst in the 
time of our modern travellers the whole of the upper or domed por- 
tion was “ destroyed,” according to Gell’s own admission. There 
was, however, an absurd idea abroad at that time that “the Greeks 
did not understand the arch,” and as the tomb at Mycenz was built 
in flat layers, seemingly presenting a negative proof of the idea, this 
building at Orchomenos was quoted to match it, and Pausanias 
thrown aside as a painstaking blunderer. In the “IIpaxrixa” a 
procès verbal of the fifth general meeting of the Archeological 
Society of Athens, this difference between the modes of construction 
of the two buildings is strongly urged, and Pausanias supported. 
The dome-shaped building at Mycene is also declared not to be the 
renowned Treasury, that object being in some other quarter of the 
place. See “ Ipaxrixa,” &., Athens, 1841.—Dr. E. D. Clarke also, 
heedless of the ignorant prejudices of his day, takes the word of 
Pausanias, and says that it was not built of horizontal layers but 


arched. Pausanias ranks it among tlie wonders of the world. 
° 
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about whose ignorance of the arch so many ridiculous 
diatribes have been written during the last hundred 
years, have left evidence of their acquaintance with 
its principle among their very oldest buildings. 
Belzoni, discovered ancient brick arches in the 
tombs at Gornou, which Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
confirms. M. Caillard, furnishes an example from 
the portico of the largest pyramid in Nubia; and 
Waddington, an arched roof in a portico similarly 
affixed to a pyramid at Jabel Barkel, equally ancient 
with the pyramids themselves. ‘The arch,” says 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, ‘‘ was in common use in 
the time of Amunoph, 3,370 years ago—see the 
vaulted tomb at Thebes.” Instead of “what did the 
ancients know ?” the question should be, “ what did 
they not know ?” 

In ancient Judæa, the discovery of arched or vaulted 
passages near and under one of the pools of Solomon, 
at Jerusalem, by Mr. Richmond, proves this prin- 
ciple of construction to have been known a thousand 
years before the Christian æra, in this portion of the 
globe. 

In the Indian Archipelago, too, “ the builders of 
Brambanan, in the island of Java,” according to 
Crauford, “possessed the art of turning elliptical 
arches ; for the entrances or doorways are all arched 
and the roofs all vaulted.””! 

“The ancient Assyrians, like the ancient Egyp- 
tians, were acquainted with the principles of the arch,” 


1 * Indian Archipelago,” vol. 2. 
e 
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says Mr. Bonomi, “although they both evidently 
refrained from using it in their larger structures, or 
where the abutments were not secure, from a know- 
ledge, as we are assured, by their discreet use of it, 
of the inherent self-destroying principle of the 
arch.” ! 

Mr. Layard, in his excavations at Nineveh, found 
the arch in one of the oldest buildings. The bas- 
reliefs also bear testimony to its use in city gates. 
The following notices of the arch are from his 
works :— 

“ We have seen from the vaulted chamber dis- 
discovered in the very centre of the high mound at 
the north-west corner, that the Assyrians were well 
acquainted at an early period with the true principle 
of the arch.” 

“ A vaulted drain, about five feet in width, was 
also discovered.” 

“A third arch, equally perfect in character, was 
found beneath the ruins of the south-east edifice.” 

“It was yaulted with sun-dried bricks, a further 
proof of the use of the arch at a very early period.” 

“The entrance may have been arched like the 
castle gates of the bas-reliefs; and the mass of burnt 
bricks around the sculptures may be the remains of 
the vault.” 

In addition to Mr. Bonomi’s reason for the arch 
being little used above the ground by the ancients, 
there are others of a more architectural or fine art 

1 « Nineveh and its Palaces.” 
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character. It has been asked—‘ Why, if the Egyp- 
tians knew the construction of the arch, did they 
not use it in their temples?” The writer would 
reply by asking another question—“ Why should 
they have had recourse to so complicated and 
petite a mode of construction when they could effect 
their object by more simple means? One bold 
block (which we hardly know how to move now-a- 
days) from column to column effected as much 
as half-a-score little stones could have done in the 
shape of an arch. Besides, the simple and massive 
style of architecture in their temples, as well as in 
those of Greece, necessarily precluded that variety of 
forms which the introduction of the arch must have 
created. Straight lines and broad surfaces are ele- 
ments of a severe and grand style of architectural 
art, which contrasting curves and semicircles, as 
leading forms, would inevitably.vitiate. In less im- 
portant edifices, where materials and expense were 
matters of consideration, such as baths, private dwel- 
lings, &c., ornament might be preferred to vastness, 
and beauty to sublimity, and the arch and its pic- 
turesque accompaniments might prove a desideratum. 
But there are no such edifices remaining, either in 
Egypt or Greece, unfortunately—so liable to destruc- 
tion does littleness of material render all edifices. — 
Another objection has been raised against the 
knowledge of the arch by the Egyptians and the 
Greeks, viz. :一 that, if they had known how to turn 
an arch they would inevitably have built bridges with 


$ 
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arches over their rivers. This conjecture probably 
originated in a country where the rivers are lazy, 
and the waters do not rise so high as in the East; a 
slight lesson on the “ blowing up” of arched bridges 
by high floods, would convey no idea of their perma- 
nency (look at the Tiber, where, among many an- 
tique bridges, only half-a-one is left), and the Nile, 
of all rivers, would have been most objectionable for 
the experiment; while almost any river bed in Greece 
might, when it happened to contain water, have becn 
bridged by one of their usual colossal blocks. 
Aqueducts.— Aqueducts and bridges have always 
ranked, both in ancient and modern times, amongst 
the most interesting, as they are amongst the most 
useful works of man. From the earliest periods 
they have been frequently of great extent and eleva- 
tion; but the blocks of which they have been built 
have rarely exhibited sufficient magnitude to excite 
surprise at the degree of mechanical power employed 
in their elevation, or to secure their durability. 
Perhaps the most remarkable one of antiquity was 
that built by Trajan across the Danube, after his 
conquest over the Dacian King, Decebalus.' The 
remains of the arches and piers are still visible at 
low water; while the towers at the ends of the bridge 
have survived the lapse of ages. This great bridge, 


1 Dion Cassius, in his account of the bridge, says the piers were 
joined or connected by arches (aioe owe@xoddunvrat, suntque forni- 
cibus conjunctz), and Captain Spencer, in his tour down the Danube, 
says that the arches are still visible at low water. Malte-brun also 
tells us that the remains of columns and arches are still seen there. 
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designed by Apollodorus, was one hundred and fifty 
feet high from the foundations; it was built of 
stone, and had twenty piers, each sixty feet in width; 
the spans or distances between them being each one © 
hundred and sixty feet. The whole length of the 
bridge, twenty piers at 60 feet and twenty-one arches 
at 160 feet, with the buttresses at the ends, could be 
little short of an English mile. 

The aqueducts which cross the Campagna of 
Rome are noble examples of labour and skill, but 
either from their continued application to the original 
purposes of some of them, or their location being 
distant from the haunts of men, a great portion of 
them has happily escaped appropriation. 

“ The bridge at Gard, has three rows or heights of 
arches, and is supposed to have served both as a 
bridge and an aqueduct. It was built of prodigious 
stones, some full 20 feet long.” 

The aqueduct of Bemfica, at Lisbon, is one of the 
most magnificent works of ancient or modern times. 
Its length is 56,380 feet, almost eleven English miles, 
and one of the largest arches is 100 feet span, and 
206 feet high. 

An interesting specimen of subterranean Grecian 
aqueducts occurs at Tychz, an elevated quarter of 
ancient Syracuse. The town was built on a rock, 
and they were cut out of the rock itself, conveying 
the water underground for concealment from enemies, 
and distributing the useful fluid through all the 

1 Malte-brun. 
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streets by canals which separated and intersected 
each other in all directions. Every street and every 
house had, generally speaking, a little round well, 
bored like a cannon, and terminating in a small 
channel which communicated with the aqueduct. 
These aqueducts were in many places carried over 
each other to the height of three ranges, yet without 
. ever projecting above the surface of the earth. The 
vents of their accumulated waters were the sewers. 
The elder Tarquin was the first who made them 
under the streets of Rome.! 

These were the doings of the “ Commissioners of 
Sewers” and “ Boards of Health,” of the largest 
Greek city of ancient times, two thousand years ago, 
and connected with a reputed population of nearly 


two millions. 


AMERICA. 


We have been so much accustomed to consider 
America as a new country, that we have paid little 
attention to the claims which her antiquarians and 
historians assume, if not to place her foremost in the 
category of nations which have been early civilized ; 
at least second to very few. The vast quantity of 
remains spread over that great continent, both North 
1 Dr. Fosbrooke. 
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and South bearing decided evidences of their anti- 
quity has been sufficient to create a spirit of research 
amongst its “again civilized” inhabitants, and 
many enterprising individuals have commenced the 
task of surveying its monuments and collecting its 
traditions from the varied classes of beings who now 
occupy the sites and ruins, which were once either 
hives of industry or monuments of stately grandeur. 
The remains in the Northern portion of this so-called 
New World, consist chiefly of earth mounds,! tumuli, 
and dykes, which, great in numbers as well as in 
magnitude, either enclosed vast cities, or served as 
fortifications, and frequently as barrows for the dead. 
Those in the central and Southern portions of the 
American Continent are mostly of stone. Among 
these are many edifices which cannot be surpassed 
for the beauty and compactness of their masonry, 
as well as the size and solidity of the individual 
building blocks employed in their construction. But 
it is in their fortifications chiefly that their surprising 
mechanical knowledge is shown, and especially in 
its application to the erection of Cyclopean walls, 
that the ancient inhabitants of South America 
rivalled the efforts of the Pelasgians,? Etruscans, and 
Pheenicians, on this side of the Atlantic. 


1 Schooleraft’s iroa 

2 «We mnst rest satisfied with the ‘enpoasibility: of determining 
with certainty what nation were the Pelasgi ;一 bow distinguished 
from the Greeks; whether those who are mentioned as in different 
places belonged to one stock? Every notice of this people, in the 
brightest as well as in the darkest periods of history, remains to us 
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VIII. 
TIAHUANACO AND CUSCO. 


“In the walls of Tiahuanaco, in Peru,” says d’Acosta ; 
“I myself measured one stone 38 feet long, 18 
broad, and 6 thick ; and in the walls of the fortress 
of Cusco there are stones much larger. Cusco was 
the ancient metropolis of the kings of Peru. And 
what is most surprising, the stones of the rampart 
which I speak of, not having been cut according to 
rule, or in regular proportion, are very unequal both 
in size and shape, yet the joinings of these are in- 
credibly adjusted without mortar.” ? 

“ For the stones which occupied the three first 
circuits of the masonry of the fortress were so large 
and numerous (being rocks rather than stones), that 
an enigma, the satisfactory solution of which will be the most abso- 
lutely despaired of by him who has most studiously laboured at its 
investigation.” Niehbur’s Rome. 

“ With these gigantic masses before us, indicative of great physical 
force simultaneously applied, we feel it easier to pronounce an opinion 
as to what age they cannot, than to what age they can be attri- 
buted.” Dr. Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 277. 

2 300 tons. 


* D’Acosta, Historia Naturel y Moral de las Indias. Barcelona, 
1591. 
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it is quite unintelligible how they were hewn from 
the quarry and conveyed thence.” 

“The edifices, public and private, of this people, 
were many in number, and of excessive labour, as 
appears at this day by their astonishing ruins and 
remains, in which may be seen stones of an immea- 
surable greatness, so that men cannot conceive how 
they were cut and set in their places.” 

This colossal mode of building, with other charac- 
‘teristic circumstances have induced some antiqua- 
rians to consider the ancient Peruvians to have been 
allied to the Egyptians. ‘ We find one feature,” 
says Mr. Delafield ; “common to the architectural 
genius of these races, which is to be discovered 
nowhere else. We allude to the surprising me- 
chanical power they must have employed in con- 
structing their massive masonry, such as the present 
race of man has attempted in vain to move. Tra- 
vellers in Egypt are invariably filled with amazement 
at the stupendous blocks of stone with which the 
pyramids, temples, and tombs, are constructed, and 


1 Commentarios reales, &., por el Inca Gracelaso de la Vega, 7-28, 
and “ Pedro Cieca,” of Leon, Chronica del Peru. Anvers, 1554. 
Also, Don Jorge Juan y don Antonia d’Ulloa, 4. 

“.The ruins of Tia Huanaco, existed as such, ages before the advent 
of Manco Capac. Its original name is lost, for that of Tia-Huanaco 
was given to it, I think, by V. Inca, Mayta Capac. The word means 
‘ Rest thou Guanaco.’ I believe that the ruins of Cusco, and many 
other places in Peru are of two, if not more, dates, viz., of the 
.period of those of Tia Huanaco, and of the Incarial times.”— 
W. Bollaert. 
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the size of the obelisks and monuments yet re- 
maining. In Peru the same is observed.’”! 

The Fortress of Cusco was raised to a height rare 
in Peruvian architecture, and the approaches to it 
were defended by three semicircular parapets com- 
posed of such heavy masses of rock, that it bore 
resemblance to the kind of work known to archi- 
tects as the Cyclopean.? 

The stones were brought from quarries, from 
fourteen to fifteen leagues distant. 

“ Many hundred blocks of granite may still be 
seen, it is said, in an unfinished state, in a quarry 
near Cusco.‘ 

Twenty thousand men are said to have been em- 
ployed on this great structure, and fifty years con- 
sumed in the building. It was but part of a series 
of fortifications established throughout their do- 
minions by the Incas. 

Miller says that Cusco was founded by Manco 
Capac, the first Inca of Peru, about the tenth or 
eleventh century.° 

“The Indians themselves,” says Pietro di Cieza; 
“ridiculed the idea that the walls of Tia-huanaco 
were not far older than the period of the Incas. 
They have a-tradition that large bearded men were 


1 Antiquities of America, by John Delafield, J.R. New York, 
1839. ` 

2 Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. 

3 Idem. Cieza. 

4 Prescott. 

s Miller’s Life of General Miller. 
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seen at Titicaca, who erected the whole structure 
in one night.”” 

We may reasonably conclude that there existed in 
the country a race advanced in civilization before the 
time of the Incas; and in conformity with nearly 
every tradition, we may derive this race from the 
neighbourhood of Titicaca, a conclusion strongly 
confirmed by the imposing architectural remains 
which still endure, after the lapse of so many years, 
on its borders.? 

‘The walls of many of the houses of Cusco have 
remained unaltered for centuries. The great size of 
the stones, the variety of their shapes, and the inimi- 
table workmanship they display, give to the city that 
interesting air of antiquity and romance which fills 
the mind with pleasing though painful veneration.’’* 

The traveller still meets, especially in the central 
regions of the table-land, with memorials of the past, 
remains of temples, palaces, fortresses, terraced 
mountains, great military roads, aqueducts, and other 
public works, which, whatever degree of science they 
may display in their execution, astonish him by their 
number, the massive character of the materials, and 
the grandeur of the design. Among them, perhaps, 
the most remarkable are the great roads, the broken 
remains of which are still in sufficient preservation to 

1 Chronica del Peru. 

2 Prescott. Humboldt expressed a desire that the shores of Titi- 
caca, and the plain of Tirjuanaro may be carefully examined, and 


their antiquities scientifically digested by competent persons. 
3 Miller. 
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attest their former magnificence. One of these roads, 
many of which traversed different parts of the 
kingdom, passed over the grand plateaux, and the 
other along the lowlands on the border of the ocean. 
The former was much the more difficult achievement, 
from the character of the country. It was conducted 
over pathless sierras, buried in the snow; galleries 
were cut for leagues through the living rock ; rivers 
were crossed by bridges swung in the air; precipices 
were scaled by stairways hewn out of the native bed ; 
ravines of hideous depth were filled up with solid 
masonry; in short all the difficulties that beset a 
wild and mountainous region, and which might 
appal the most courageous engineer of modern times, 
were encountered and successfully overcome. The 
length of the road is variously estimated from 1,500 
to 2,000 miles; and stone pillars, in the manner of 
mile stones, were erected at stated intervals of some- 
what more than a league, all along the route. Cara- 
vansaries, or tambos, were erected ten or twelve miles 
from each other for the accommodation, more par- 
ticularly, of the Inca and his suite, and those who 
journeyed on the public business. 

One of the old conquerors ranks these high roads 
among the greatest wonders of the world. 

The high road of the Inca, one of the most useful, 
and at the same time one of the most stupendous 
works ever executed by man, is still in good preser- 
vation between Chulucana, Guamini, and Sagigne. 
On the summit of the Andes, in excessively cold 
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spots, which could have no attraction but for the 
inhabitants of Cusco, the remains of great edifices are 
everywhere seen. I counted nine between the 
Paramo of Chulucano (a city built of porphyry), and 
Guaveabamba, they are called palaces of the Inca, 
but it is probable that they were mostly built to 
facilitate the military communication between Peru 
and Quito. The soil of the Slano del Pullal, the 
high plain of Assuay, is very marshy. We were 
surprised to find in this place, and at heights which 
greatly surpass the summit of the peak of Teneriffe, 
the magnificent remains of a road constructed by the 
Incas of Peru. This road of freestone is equal to 
the finest Roman roads I have seen in Italy, France, 
or Spain. It is here perfectly straight for 6 or 800 
metres (5 miles). We observed the continuation of 
this road near Coxamarca, 120 leagues (300 miles) 
south of Assuay, and it is believed in the country 
that it led as far as the city of Cusco. 


` 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Tur antiquities of Central America are attributed to 
the tribes or nations which came into Anahuac, or 
the Great Valley of Mexico, in the seventh century. 
These tribes came from Astlan, a district north of the 


1 Humboldt. 
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forty-second degree of latitude, which they left in 
544 A.D., occupying above a century in their pro- 
gress, and building towns, forts, tumuli, and other 
important works as they advanced southward. The 
Toltecs, who preceded the other Aztec tribes, reigned 
about four hundred years.! They were the true 
fountains of the civilization which distinguished this 
part of the continent ‘in later times, and differed 
from the Aztecs by that love of the arts, and that 
religious character which distinguished the Etrus- 
cans from the first mhabitants of Rome. These 
latter Aztecs, or Mexicans, adopted the arts and civi- 
lization of their predecessors in many respects. The 
government, which differed in the different states of 
Anahuac, was monarchical, but elective ; while pros- 
perity seems to have accompanied their career for 
many centuries. How far the immigrations from 
Eastern Asia may have influenced this advanced. 
condition it is impossible to say; yet, strong as are 
the coincidences, “the discrepancies,” says Pres- 
cott,? “ are so great, that this influence has been too 
feeble to interfere materially with the growth of 


1 Humboldt’s Cordeilleras, 

2 Conquest of Mexico. 

“ The names of all the Aztec deities are clearly Tolteck, not 
Aztec, in derivation.” “The very name of Tolteck, preserved 
throughout America, is engraved on the Pheenician relics in Africa, 
and its derivations are found only in Asiatic tongues.”——R. G. Pote. 
This writer says, “The date of 4,000 years is no exaggeration, pro- 
bably, since inscriptions in his possession prove that Mexico was 
known to the Eastern hemisphere in the 19th century of the 
world.” 、 
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what may be regarded, in its essential features, as a 
peculiar and indigenous civilization.” 

It is hopeless to look for a satisfactory history of 
this extraordinary race “unless we succeed in de- 
ciphermg the hieroglyphic writing at Palenque, 
Copan, and other places; and advance beyond the 
mere picture writing of the Mexicans, being evi- 
dently compound characters, formed by abbreviating 
the original pictorial signs, like the Chinese cha- 
racters of the present day.”! 

The remains which mark the sites of the ruined 
cities of Central America, consist chiefly of truncated 
pyramids sustaining temples and palaces, and in some 
instances containing crypts for the dead.? To thes2 
erections may be added, altars, statues or idols beau- 
tifully carved in stone or marble. The architectural 
works are frequently ornamented with rich sculptures 
and painted bassi-relievi, exhibiting great variety of 
taste in their design and skill in their execution. 
The chief cities hitherto discovered (for there is an 
immense tract of territory between the British settle- 
ment on the south-east coast of the Yucatan penir- 
sula, in the Bay of Honduras, and the district of 
Chiapas to the north and in the Gulf of Mexico, 
which has not yet been explored) may be visited in 
circuit, and comprise Copan, Quirigua, Santa Cruz 

1 Catherwood. 

3 See Lord Kingsborough’s magnificent work, where drawings are 
given of these sepulchral pyramids, resembling examples in Greece, 


Turkey, and Egypt, 4th vol. (Also, notices to No. 5, in this 
Manual.) 
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del Quiche, Ocosingo, Palenque, and Uxmal, with its 
adjacent towns. Some of the edifices, as at Palenque, 
are supposed to have been the chosen seats of the 
political and hierarchical authorities; others, as at 
Uxmal, seem constructed for the residence of Eccle- 
siastical communities, not unlike the monastic socie- 
ties of the Old World.! 

Copan.—After working his way through the 
woods, he came “to a square stone column about 
fourteen feet high and three feet on each side, 
sculptured in very bold relief, and on all four of the 
sides, from the base to the top. The front was the 
figure of a man curiously and richly dressed, and 
the face, evidently a portrait, solemn, stern, and well 
fitted to excite terror. The back was of a different 
design, unlike any we had ever seen before, and the 
sides were covered with hieroglyphics. This our 
guide called an ‘ Idol,’ and before it, at a distance 
of three feet, was a large block of stone, also sculp- 
tured with figures and emblematic devices, which he 
called an altar. The sight of this unexpected monu- 
ment put to rest, at once and for ever, in our minds 
all uncertainty in regard to the character of Mexican 
antiquities, and gave us the assurance that the ob- 
jects we were in search of were interesting, not only 
as the remains of an unknown people, but as works 
of art, proving, like newly discovered historical 
records, that the people who once occupied the 
continent of America were not savages.” 

1 Stephens. 
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“We then ascended a great pyramidal structure 
by regular stone steps, in some places forced apart 
by beeches and saplings, and in others thrown down 
by the growth of large trees, while some remained 
entire. In parts they were ornamented with sculp- 
tured figures and rows of death’s heads. Climbing 
over the ruined top, we reached a terrace overgrown 
with trees, and, crossing it, descended by stone steps 
into an area so covered with trees that at first we 
could not make out its form, but which, on clearing 
the way with the machete, we ascertained to be a 
square, and with steps on all the sides almost as 
perfect as those of the Roman Amphitheatre. We 
ascended these steps, and reached a broad terrace a 
hundred feet high, overlooking the river. The whole 
terrace was covered with trees, and even at this 
height from the ground were two gigantic ceibas, or 
wild cotton trees of India, about twenty feet in cir- 
cumference, extending their half-naked roots fifty or 
a hundred feet around, bending down the ruins, and 
shading them with their wide-spreading branches. 
We sat down on the edge of the wall, and strove in 
order to penetrate the mystery by which we were 
surrounded. Who were the people who built this 
city? In the ruined cities of Egypt, even in the 
long-lost Petra, the stranger knows the story of the 
people whose vestiges are around him. We asked 
the Indians who made them, and their dull answer 
was ‘Quien sabe? Who knows?” 

“ There were no associations connected with the 
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place, none of those stirring recollections which 
hallow Rome, Athens, and Thebes; but architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, all the arts which embellish 
life, had flourished in this overgrown forest. 
Orators, warriors, and statesmen, beauty, ambition, 
and glory have lived and passed away, and none 
knew that such thing had been, or could tell of their 
past existence. All was mystery, dark, impenetrable 
mystery, and every circumstance increased it.” 

“The walls of Copan are in some places from 
60 to 90 feet high. Immense pyramidal mounds 
and terraced walls are met with to a great distance 
in the surrounding forests.’”? 

Quirigua.—Quirigua consists of ruined mounds 
and terraces, with many colossal statues, deeply 
buried in the entanglement of a tropical forest, some 
of the statues are 26 feet in height, of a single stone, 
36 tons. This city is in many respects similar to 
Copan, but probably more ancient.”* The objects 
which chiefly attracted the attention of this traveller 
were a pyramidal stone structure like those at Copan, 
with the steps in some places perfect. A colossal 
head, two yards in diameter. A collection of monu- 
ments of the same general character as at Copan, 
but twice or thrice the height. One is about 20 feet 
high, 5 feet 6, and 2 feet 8; the front represents a 
man, and the back a woman. The sides are covered 


1 Stephens’ Incidents of Travel in Central America. 
2 Catherwood’s Antiquities of Central America. 
3 Catherwood. 
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with hieroglyphics in good preservation. Another is 
23 feet high, with figures of men on the front and 
back, and hieroglyphics on the sides. An obelisk or 
carved stone above 30 feet high, with figures and 
hieroglyphics. Two statues 10 feet high. Another 
of 12 feet high, with the figure of a woman on the 
front and back. The sculptures are in lower relief 
than those at Copan.! 

Santa Cruz del Quiche.—Ruins of vast extent, but 
too much dilapidated for the draughtsman. It was 
here that we first heard of the mysterious Indian 
city still existing in all its Pagan splendour, in the 
midst of a country not yet visited by white man. 
From subsequent inquiries in distant parts of the 
country, I have little doubt that such a city exists, 
but the danger of reaching it would be great. In 
many parts of Central America few settlements have 
been made by the Spanish conquerors, and large 
portions of it are still unvisited by strangers, and in 
possession of independent Indian tribes. Even the 
mahogany districts are much in the hands of the 
native Indians.? 

Ocosingo.—Pyramidal structure on a truncated 
pyramid. Large stucco ornaments over door and 
whole front, resembling the winged globe over the 
doors of Egyptian Temples, cornice and mould- 
ings, as well as walls of chambers stuccoed. Two 
other buildings on pyramidal elevations. The site of 
the city on a table-land protected on all sides by the 

1 Catherwood. 2 Id. 
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same high terraces. No place they had seen gave 
them such an idea of the vastness of the works 
erected by the aboriginal inhabitants. More large 
mounds, formerly structures which formed part of 


the Old City.! Arched or vaulted roofs are found 
here also. 


Palenque.—These ruins were the first which 
awakened public attention to the existence of ancient 
stone-built cities in America. Extravagant reports 
respecting its magnitude were published ; its circuit 
was given at seventy-five miles or thirty-two miles by 
twelve.” Cabrera says, that the pictures engraved 
on the stones of the houses and temples of this ruined 
city (Otolum) are a series of hieroglyphics, which 
show beyond all doubts that the æra of its construc- 
tion and of its builders excels those of the ancient 
Greeks, the Romans, and the most celebrated nations 
of the Old World, and is worthy of being compared 
with the first progenitors of the Hebrews themselves, 
after the flood. The city was first discovered in 
1750, by a party of Spaniards travelling in the pro- 
vince of Chiapas, who stated that it consisted of 
ancient stone buildings, known by the Indians as 
“Casas de Piedras,” embracing from eighteen to 
twenty-four miles in extent. In 1786, the king of 
Spain ordered an exploration, and Captain Antonio 
del Rio was sent to the ruined city. His report was 
published with the Commentary of Dr. Paul Felix 


1 Stephens. 2 Del Rio. 
3 Dr. Paul Felix Cabrera. 
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Cabrera, of New Guatemala, deducing an Egyptian 
origin for the people, &c. Charles the Fourth of 
Spain, while the report and drawings of Del Rio slept 
in the archives of Guatemala, ordered another expe- 
dition, which was made in 1807, by Captain Dupaix, 
with a secretary, draughtsman, and detachment of 
dragoons. 

The palace stands on a pyramidal elevation which 
is faced with stone, forty feet high, three hundred and 
ten feet in front and rear, and two hundred and 
sixty feet on each side. The building itself faces the 
east end is 228 feet front by 180 feet deep. Its 
height being about 25 feet. It was constructed of 
stone, with a mortar of lime and sand, and the whole 
front was covered with stucco and painted.! The 
piers were ornamented with spirited figures in bas- 
relief. When entire and painted, the effect in 
ascending the terrace must have been imposing and 
beautiful. In the interior, the floors are of cement, 
as hard as the best seen in the remains of Roman 
baths and cisterns. The walls are about ten feet 
high, plastered, and on each side of the principal 
entrance they are ornamented with medallions, of 
which the borders only remain. The palace is 
surmounted by a tower, conspicuous by its height and 
proportions. Its base is 30 feet square, and it has 
three stories. The whole tower was a substantial 
stone structure, though in its arrangement and pur- 


1 « Fresco painting, as in Italy ; water-colours applied to cement.” 
—Catherwood. 
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poses about as incomprehensible as the sculptured 
tablets.' 

Another ruined pyramidal structure, which appears 
to have had steps on all its sides, is ascended from the 
base of the palace pyramid. There is a building on 
its truncated summit with doors and piers. It is 
seventy-six feet in front and twenty-five deep. The 
whole front was richly ornamented in stone, and the 
corner piers are covered with hieroglyphics. The 
other piers are ornamented with human figures. 
The hieroglyphics, the real written records of a lost 
people, are the same as were found at Copan and 
Quirigua. 

Near these bnildings rises another pyramidal 
structure, now ruined and overgrown with trees. It 
is one hundred and thirty-five feet high on the slope, 
having a building 50 feet front and 31 feet deep on 
its summit, similarly ornamented with stuccoes and 
hieroglyphics. This edifice appears to have been a 
temple, and the inner chamber an oratory with an 
altar; but what the rites and ceremonies may have 
been, no one can undertake to say. The roof is 
inclined, and the sides are richly ornamented with 
stucco figures, plants and flowers, but mostly ruined. 
Among them were the fragments of a beautiful head, 
and of two bodies, in justness of proportion and 
symmetry approaching the Greek models. Near this 

1« The other buildings are inferior in size, but all on high 
mounds, richly decorated with numerous stone tablets of hiero- 


glyphics, and well executed sculptures of figures, all shrouded in the 
depths of a tropical forest.” ——Idem. 
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building is the only stone statue found at Palenque. 
It is ten feet six inches high, and has an expression 
of serene repose strongly resembling the statues of 
Egypt. 

From the foot of the last-mentioned pyramidal 
base rises another similar structure of equal height, 
the temple above being ornamented. And at the 
distance of fifteen hundred feet, there is another still 
more ruined. 

These are all the ruins at Palenque, and though 
they cover no great extent of ground, it does not 
follow that the city itself may not have occupied a 
considerable territory beyond, being probably built, 
as most private dwellings were among the ancients, 
of materials too perishable to endure. “‘ Here were 
the remains of a cultivated, polished, and peculiar 
people, who had passed through all the stages inci- 
dent to the rise and fall of nations; reached their 
golden age, and perished; entirely unknown we lived 
in the ruined palace of their kings; we went up to 
their desolate temples and fallen altars ; and wherever 
we moved we saw the evidence of their taste, their 
skill in arts, their wealth, and power. In the midst 
of desolation and ruin we looked back to the past, 
cleared away the gloomy forest, and fancied every 
. building perfect, with its terraces and pyramids, its 
sculptured and painted ornaments, grand, lofty and 
imposing, and overlooking an immense inhabited 
plain; we called back into life the strange people 
who gazed at us in sadness from the walls; pictured 
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them in fanciful costumes and adorned with plumes 
of feathers, ascending the terraces of the palace and 
the steps leading to the temples; and often we 
imagined a scene of unique and gorgeous beauty and 
magnificence, realizing the creations of Oriental 
poets, the very spot which fancy would have selected 
for the “ Happy Valley of Rasselas.”! 

Uxmal.?—“ The ruins of Uxmal in Yucatan, for 


1 Stephens. 

The bas-reliefs at Palenque contain more than one seeming 
evidence that the religion of the cross had some connection with the 
customs of the people. The symbol is carved in two or three places 
among worshipping figures, perhaps priests; while the Virgin and 
Child are also displayed in the frescoes and relievi. The priests who 
visited the temples when Stephen and Catherwood were there felt 
convinced that professors of their own creed had anciently worshipped 
there. If the bird-like faces of the figures be an evidence of the 
Toltec race, these painted sculptures would prove that Christianity 
was known at Palenque many centuries before the Spanish invasion 
of Mexico. And if this be admitted, we may perhaps believe that 
the altars of Palenque, like those of Copan, were never stained with 
human blood, a crime with which the Aztecs, the last of the Anahuac 
tribes who ruled in Mexico, have been charged in their religious 
services. The ancient use of the cross among Eastern nations, pre- 
vious to the Christian æra, however, has induced more than one good 
authority to deny the claim of these sculptures to be taken as 
evidences of Christian worship. 

“ Yet these coincidences must be allowed to furnish an argument 
in favour of some primitive communication with that great brother- 
hood of nations on the Old Continent, among whom similar ideas 
have been so widely diffused !!”— Prescott. 

The facial contour of these figures on the bas-reliefs seem to indi- 
cate a mixed parentage of Israelite and Indian ; such a theory would 
favour Lord Kingsborough’s opinion of the origin of this people. 
The children exhibited here in 1853 as genuine Aztecs were con- 
fessedly of this union of nations or tribes, and though a new edition 
altogether, they furnish some proof in favour of those who advocated 
an Israelitish origin for the ancient inhabitants of Central America. 

2 Uxmal or Itzalene: Ouchmal signifies “du temps passé.” == 
Waldeck. 
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their vast extent, their variety, and being for the 
most part in good preservation, may claim precedence 
in this province of any other remains of antiquity. 
They impressed my mind at the first glance with the 
same feelings of wonder and admiration, with which 
I first caught sight of the ruins of Thebes. I will 
not institute a comparison between Uxmal and the 
‘Worlds great Empress in the Egyptian plain,” but 
still the several Teocallis, rising higher than any 
building at Thebes—the gigantic terraces supporting 
immense and solid structures of stone—the vast 
amount of sculptured decoration, and the novelty and 
intricacy of the designs—all tend to impress the 
beholder with sentiments of awe and admiration.”! 

“We took anotber road, and, emerging suddenly 
from the woods, to my astonishment came at once 
upon a large open field strewed with mounds of ruins, 
and vast buildings on terraces, and pyramidal struc- 
tures, grand, and in good preservation, richly orna- 
mented, without a bush to obstruct the view, and in 
picturesque effect almost equal to the ruins of Thebes ; 
. for these, standing on the flat valley of the Nile, and 
extending on both sides of the river, now here burst 
in one view upon the sight. The place of which I 
am now speaking was beyond all doubt once a large, 
populous, and highly civilized city, and the reader 
can nowhere find one word of it on any page of 
history.” 

The first building that arrests the attention is 

1 Catherwood. 
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called “the house of the dwarf.”! It is 68 feet long, 
and its pyramidal (or conical) elevation or basement 
is built up solid from the plain. The latter is 240 
feet long at the base and 120 feet broad, and is pro- 
tected all round, to the very top, by a wall of square 
stones. 

‘From its front doorway, I could count sixteen 
elevations with broken walls and mounds of stone, 
and vast magnificent edifices, which, at that distance 
seemed untouched by time and defying ruin!’ The 
stone-work inside is smoothly polished. About the 
height of the door is a rich cornice or moulding, and 
from this to the top all the sides are covered with 
rich and elaborately sculptured ornaments, forming 
a sort of arabesque. The style and character of 
these ornaments were unique, and peculiar, bearing 
no resemblance to those of Copan, Palenque, or any 
other place in this or any country. The designs were 
strange and incomprehensible, very elaborate, some- 
times grotesque, but often simple, tasteful, and 
beautiful. There is another edifice of the same 
character lower down on the same substruction. 

The next building, called by the Indians, the Con- 
vent, or House of Nuns, is situated on a terrace 15 
feet high; is about 300 feet square, and the whole 
exterior is covered with the same rich, elaborate, 


1 « Casa del Enano,” also, ‘ the House of the Diviner,” as some 
name it. 
2 Stephens. 
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and incomprehensible sculptured ornaments. In 
front, on a lower foundation is the Casa de Tortugas 
(from sculptured turtles over the doorway), another 
building of the same general character. Beyond, 
and a little to the right, is another edifice, called 
Casa del Palamos, similar to the others: and along 
the top ran a high ornamented wall which gave it the 
appearance of a row of pigeon houses. In front was 
a broad avenue with a line of ruins on each side, and 
beyond this a lofty building im the rear. On a high 
broken terrace was another building more ruined 
than the others, which overlooked every other but 
the Casa del Enano, and commanded a view of other 
ruins not seen from the Casa. The whole seem 
utterly confounding all previous notions in regard to 
the aboriginal inhabitants of this country, and called 
up emotions which had not been awakened to the 
same extent by any thing we had yet seen. 

“The Casa del Gobernador, so named by the In- 
dians, is the grandest in position, the most stately 
in architecture and proportions, and the most perfect 
in preservation of all the structures remaining at 
Uxmal.” It stands on three ranges of terraces, the 
first of which is 600 feet long, being walled with cut 
stone. On the upper or third terrace stands the 
palace itself, the façade measuring 320 feet. The 
whole building is of stone, and as the stranger 
ascends the steps and casts a bewildered eye along 
its open and desolate doors, it is hard to believe that 
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he sees before him the work of “a race who are 
ignorant of art and are said to have perished in the 
rudeness of savage life.””! | 

This palace presents a display of elaborate sculp- 
tural carving, 752 feet in length, on which traces of 
painting are still visible.? 

“There are no ‘idols’ as at Copan; not a single 
stuccoed figure or carved tablet as at Palenque.’ 

“The edifices at Palenque are of small size, ex- 
cepting the palace; those of Uxmal are of colossal 
proportions, and are all constructed of freestone.””* 

“ These Teocallis, or, Houses of God, as they are 
still called by the Indians, abound in every part of 
Yucatan.”° 

Kabah.—At Kabah there is a richly decorated 
facade and other fine buildings and pyramids. 

Chichen Ytza.°—Ilere the ruins are little inferior 
to those at Uxmal. 


1 Stephens. 

2 Catherwood. 

3 Stephens. 

4 « I] ny a rien en stuc à Uxmel; tout est en pierre bien tra- 
vaillée, ce que fait que ces ruines se sont mieux conservées que celles 
de Palenqué, où presque tout est recouvert de plâtre, et ou les bas- 
reliefs exterieurs sont tout de cette matiére.’—-Waldeck, Voyag. 
Pittor. et Archæolog. dans Yucatan. 

5 Catherwood. 

¢ « Their painting is here superior to their architecture and sculp- 
ture. It was applied, as among the Egyptians to architectural 
decoration. At Chichen Ytza are pictures covering the entire walls 
from the ceiling to the floor—25 feet long and from 10 to 15 feet 
high. Most interesting subjects are represented, abounding with 
life and nature: castles are attacked, defended, and taken, and ` 
various punishments follow. In one section of the wall are labourers 
in husbandry ; planting, sowing, and reaping; with the cultivation 
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_ Tzamel.—Some large mounds and a colossal head 
built into a wall. 

Yalloom.—A walled city and castle. 

Zayi.—An immense edifice three stories high. 

Labuah.—A handsome gateway. 

Aké.—A collection of stones on a high mound, not 
unlike a druidical monument. 

Catherwood informs us that cisterns and reservoirs 
were among the most remarkable works, that were 
found of the ancient inhabitants of Central America. 

Antiquity of the Cities of Central America.—Wal- 
deck, a very careful explorer of these ruins in Central 
America, and a long sojourner in their neigh- 
bourhood, is of opinion that they are not less than 
from 2,000 to 3,000 years old. Rio and Cabrera 
would gladly exceed this long date: but Messrs. 
Stephens and Catherwood, after frequent consulta- 
tions on the subject, agreed that from 600 to 1,000 
years was the longest period they could assign for 
their antiquity. And Mr. Prescott in his Conquest 
of Mexico, concurs in this opinion.’ These travellers 
are of opinion that the arts exemplified among the 
ruins, both in sculpture and painting were indigenous, 
the works now existing not having been either copied 
from or suggested by foreign specimens. Against 


of fruits and flowers. Then follow domestic scenes and others of a 

mythological nature. Almost every thing requisite to give us an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Indian life is depicted, They are all fast 

hastening to decay, and every day adds to their approaching oblitera- 

tion.” 

. 1 See this author’s admission to the contrary in a note, p. 81. 
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this last decision, may be placed, in support of 
those previously quoted, the broken statue and its 
strong resemblance to Greek art, which was seen at 
Palenque; another statue, all but Egyptian to 
appearance, found at the same place; and the door 
ornament like the winged globe in a similar position 
.on the temples of Egypt; and, perhaps, some 
observers would suggest a resemblance between the 
teocallis or the palace-crowned mounds of Uxmal, and 
those of Nineveh. Mr. Pote, says, that the inhabi- 


tants of Yucatan (Uxmal) claim to be considered an 
Assyrian colony.! 
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“WHAT thoughts must crowd on the mind of the 
traveller, as he wanders amidst these memorials of 
the past; as he treads over the ashes of the genera- 
tions who reared these colossal fabrics, which take us 
from the present into the very depths of time! But 
who were their builders? Was it the shadowy Olmecs, 
whose history, like that of the ancient Titans, is lost 
in the mists of fable? or, as commonly reported, the 
peaceful and industrious Toltecs, of whom all that we 


' Malte-brun says that among the American monuments, the 
Teocallis of the Mexicans alone indicate an Asiatic origin. They con. 
sist of pyramids, surrounded by others of a smaller size, called Cho- 
Madon and Cho-Dagon, in the empire of the Bramins, and ae 
Tou, in the kingdom of Siam. 
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can glean rests on tradition hardly more secure? 
What has become of the races who built them? Did 
they remain on the soil, and mingle and become 
incorporated with the fierce Aztecs who succeeded 
them? Or did they pass on to the South, and find a 
wider field for the expansion of their civilization, as 
shown by the higher character of the architectural. 
remains in the distant regions of Central America 
and Yucatan? It is all a mystery, over which Time 
has thrown an impenetrable veil, that no mortal 
hand may raise. A nation has passed away— 
powerful, populous, and well advanced in refine- 
ments, as attested by their monuments—but it has 
perished without a name. It has died and made no 
sign !77} 

The Mexican Temples called Teocallis? or Houses 
of God.—“ There were many hundreds in each of 
the principal cities. They were solid masses of earth, 
brick, or stone. The bases of some were several 
hundred feet square, and they towered to a height 
more than a hundred feet. They had staircases in 
front leading from the base to the summit, on which 
stood the temple with altars, where fires were kept, 
as inextinguishable as those in the Temple of Vesta. 
There were said to be six hundred of these altars on 
smaller buildings within the enclosure of the great 


Prescott. 

2 «The Teocallis, or Mexican Pyramids,” says Humboldt, “ were 
at once temples and tombs.” See also the notices to No. V of 
diagram 
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temple of Mexico; which with those on the sacred 
edifices in other parts of the city, shed a brilliant 
illumination over its streets through the darkest 
night. From the construction of their temples, all 
religious services were public. The long processions 
ascended their massive sides, as they rose higher and 
higher towards the summit, and the dismal rites of 
the sacrifices performed there, were all visible from 
the remotest corners of the capital.””! 

“The weak and uncertain glimmer of their tradi- 
tional history, respecting the period of the Aztec 
immigration, and that of the various nations whom 
they succeeded, if followed till it vanishes in utter 
darkness, hardly points back to times more remote 
than thé middle of the seventh century, an age of 
comparatively modern history in the Old World. 
At that period the Toltecs are stated to have come 
to Anahuac (the great table-land and valley of 
Mexico), from the north-east ; their progress lasting 
an entire century. They were, by the testimony of 
all succeeding tribes, the most civilized of all the 
nations which held possession of Anahuac; living in 
cities, submitting to a regular form of government, 
and possessing a knowledge of hieroglyphic writing, 
the casting of metals, and the cultivation of maize 


1 « What more sublime and awful than a sacrifice that is offered 
in the sight of an assembled nation !”—-Humboldt. 

Awful, truly; but when the sacrifices consist, as among the Aztecs, 
in the destruction and torture of human beings, a very different sen- 
timent to that of the sublime must agitate the breast of the observer 
-—a mingled one of horror and disgust 
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and cotton ; evincing great skill in the mechanical 
arts, and chiefly remarkable for the ingenious astro- 
nomical arrangement of time in use among them. 
Other tribes, the principal of which was the Acolhuan, 
followed. This monarchy lasted for several centuries, 
till the rise of the Mexicans or Aztecs, the last of 
the Acolhuans, put an end to it.” ? 

Many of their ceremonies were of a light and 
cheerful complexion, consisting of the national songs 
and dances, in which both sexes joined. Processions 
were made of women and children crowned with 
garlands and bearing offerings of fruits, the ripened 
maize, or the sweet incense of copal and other odo- 
riferous gums, while the altars of the deity were 
stained with no blood save that of animals? These, 
even the peaceful rites derived from their Toltec 
predecessors, on which the fierce Aztecs engrafted a 
superstition too loathsome to contemplate without 
horror. Human sacrifices were adopted by them 
early in the fourteenth century, about two hundred 
years before the Conquest of Cortés, the victims, 
after having served the purposes of their barbarous 
religion, being served up at the banquets of the 
conquerors.” 

Cholula.—The largest pyramid in Mexico is that 
of Cholula,? in the Plain of Puebla. It is nearly 117 

1 Latrobe’s Rambles in Mexico. 

2 Prescott. 

3 Cholula was constructed by the Toltecs on the model of the 


Pyramids of Teotihuacan, the oldest of all, being built, says Siguenda, 
by the Olmecs, the Antochthones of Mexico.—Humboldt. Prescott. 
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feet high, each side of the base 1,440 feet, while its 
area exceeds forty-seven and a-half acres, more than 
three times the base of the great Pyramid of Gizeh. 
Early Spanish writers state that the whole is made 
of brick. 

“ The resemblance of the Tower of Babel as de- 
scribed by the ancients, and the teocallis or temples 
of the ancient people of Anahuac, is too glaring to 
be overlooked or denied, by the most sceptically 
disposed.”! In no city was there seen such a con- 
course of priests, so many processions, such pomp of 
ceremonial sacrifices, and religious festivals. Cho- 
lula was, in short, what Mecca is among Ma- 
hometans, or Jerusalem among the Christians; it 
was the Holy City of Anahuac.? 

Xochicalco.—The most remarkable remains on the 
proper Mexican soil, are the Temple or Fortress of 
Xochicalco, not many miles from the capital. It 
stands on a rocky eminence, nearly a league in cir- 
cumference, cut into terraces faced with stone. The 
building on the summit is 75 feet long and 66 broad. 
It is of hewn granite, put together without cement, 
but with great exactness, and was constructed in the 
usual pyramidal terraced form ; the lower story only 
being left. This is sufficient, however, to show the 
nice style of execution, from the sharp salient cor- 
- nices, and the hieroglyphical emblems with which it 
js covered, all cut in the hard stone: the whole 


1 Latrobe. 
* Prescott. Torquemada, &c. 
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building would seem to have been covered with them. 
Beneath the building are galleries, with halls and 
vaulted ceilings, all lined with hewn stone. The size 
of the blocks, and the hard quality of the granite of 
which they consist have made a quarry for modern 
builders.? The perpendicular height of this terraced 
building, called also the “ hill of flowers,” is about 
305 feet. The sculptures, from the hardness of the 
stone, are as sharp and as fresh as ever.? Malte- 
brun calls this structure a military intrenchment. 

Teotihuacan.—The pyramids of San Juan Teoti- 
huacan in the plain of Micoatl, or the path of the 
dead, are also attributed to the earliest times of which 
traditional record exists. Humboldt speaks of them 
as being in a thick forest. There are two of these 
pyramidic temples larger than the rest: one is dedi- 
cated to the sun, Tonatiuh; the other to the moon, 
Meztli. The former is 680 feet square at the base, 
and 180 feet high; dimensions not inferior to those 
of some of the kindred monuments in Egypt.’ It is 
built of well-hewn stones of a remarkable size. Mr. 
Latrobe thinks that the elaborate sculptures strewed 
over the whole country may be correctly given to the 
Toltecs; but that these vast erections may claim a 
far higher antiquity.‘ | 

‘“ That these monuments were dedicated to religious 
uses, there is no doubt ; and it would be only con- > 
formable to the practice of antiquity in the eastern 


? Prescott. 2 Latrobe. 
3 Prescott. * Rambles in Mexico. 
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continent, that they should have served for tombs as 
well as temples.” 

Mitian.—There are many pyramidal remains in 
different parts of Southern Mexico, as at Mitlan, 
some of which retain their stone facings of excellent 
masonry, others are mere earthy mounds whose 
Cyclopean doorways (not unlike the one still left on 
the ascent to the Acropolis of Delos) still retain their 
positions. The ancient masonry which encased these 
pyramids being probably appropriated in more recent 
times; as the teocallis of Yucatan and Guatemala 
show in many examples. The published statements 
respecting American antiquities are frequently found 
to differ; for instance, the Great Mound of Cholula, 
which is generally accounted as one hundred and 
eighty feet high, is estimated at five hundred feet by 
some writers, and the six porphyry columns at 
Mitlan, measured and mapped by Humboldt, Dupaix, 
and others as 53 yards high and 1 yard in diameter, 
are stated by Clavigero, to be 20 feet im girth and 80 
feet in height !? 

The Great Tower at Mitlan is said to measure 
1,800 feet at the base. The rùins of edifices at 
Mitlan indicate a very advanced state of civilization. 
The walls of the palace are decorated with what 
architects denominate the Grecian scroll, and laby- 


l Prescott. “As was the pyramid of Bel (at Babylon) at once the 
temple and tomb of this god.”—-Humboldt. 

2 Storia Antica del Messico dall’ Abbate D. Francisco Saverio 
Clavigero, Cesene, 1780. 
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rinths or meanders, executed in mosaic work, the 
designs resembling those on Etruscan vases.! With 
whatever indifference an eye uneducated in the beau- 
ties of architectural ornamentation, may look upon 
such evidences of a cultivated taste as being the 
haphazard production of a semi-barbarous mind, the 
cultivated draughtsman will find it difficult to 
persuade himself that they do not point to a period, 
long before the invasion of Cortes, when the inha- 
bitants of the Old and New Worlds were better 
acquainted with each other than the dry antiquarian 
sees it quite safe to admit. Sepulchral pyramids, 
palaced mounds, winged globes, classic sculptures, 
and Grecian scrolls, savour too strongly of an 
acquaintance with the arts of the Eastern nations, to 
allow of their being classed among the results of a 
mere indigenous civilization. 

Papantla.—“In the thick forests of Papantla, on 
the sides of the Cordeilleras, rises a pyramid of a 
still more beautiful form than that of Teotihuacan 
and Cholula. It measures 58} feet in height with a 
base of 84 feet, and is built of porphyritic stones, 
very regularly chiselled, and covered with hiero- 
glyphics.”’? 

Great Stone Calendar of the Mexicans.—< This 
stone was found near the site of the present city of 
Mexico, buried some feet beneath the soil, on which 
is engraven a great number of hieroglyphics, sig- 


1 Malte-brun. 
2 Idem. 
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nifying the division of time, the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
with references to the feasts and sacrifices of the 
Mexicans, and is called by Humboldt the Mexican 
Calendar, in relief, on basalt, a kind of stone.’’! 

The size of this stone was very great, being a frac- 
tion over 12 feet square, three feet in thickness, 
weighing 33 tons. It is of the kind of stone de- 
nominated trappean porphyry, of a blackish-grey 
colour. 

The place where it was found was more than 
thirty miles from any quarry of the kind; from which 
we discover the ability of the ancient inhabitants 
not only to transport stones of great size, as well as 
the ancient Egyptians, in building their cities and 
temples of marble, but also to cut and engrave on 
stone, equal to the present age. 

This is the most remarkable piece of Mexican 
sculpture. When taken from the quarry it is com- 
puted to have weighed nearly 50 tons. It was trans- 
ported from the mountains beyond Lake Chalco, a 
distance of many leagues, over a broken country 
intersected by watercourses and canals. In crossing 
a bridge which traversed one of these latter, the 
supports gave way and the huge mass was precipitated 
into the water, whence it was with difficulty recovered, 
the fact that so enormous a fragment of porphyry 
could be thus safely carried for leagues, in the face 
of such obstacles, and without the aid of cattle—for 


1 Prescott. 
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the Aztecs had no animals of draught'—suggests no 
mean ideas of their mechanical skill; and implies a 
degree of cultivation, little inferior to that demanded 
for the geometrical and astronomical science dis- 
played in the inscriptions on this very stone.? 

The Aqueduct of Chipultepec counts 904 arches, 
and is 10,826 feet in length, above two miles! That 
of Santa Fe is 33,464 feet, above 6 miles. 

The Aqueduct of Cempoalla.—The ancient Ame- 
ricans erected an aqueduct which was more than 
thirty miles long, on account of the circuit obliged to 
be taken in passing the mountains. The greatest diffi- 
culty that had to be overcome arose from three great 
chasms which crossed their path, these they con- 
quered by constructing as many bridges of stone and 
mortar. The first of forty-seven arches, the second 
of thirteen, and the third which was the largest, and 
most surprising, of sixty-seven arches. The largest 
arch, which is the central one, being built from the 
deepest part of the ravine, is one hundred and ten 
geometrical feet in height, and sixty-one in breadth, 


1 Latrobe, speaking of the Barranca de los Gigantes, so called 
from the remains of colossal animals found there, says :—‘ I could 
not avoid, at the time I was in Mexico, putting many isolated facts 
together, and feeling inclined to believe that this country had not 
only been inhabited in extremely remote times, but that the extinct 
race of enormous animals, whose remains would seem, in the instance 
I have cited, to be coeval with the undated works of man, may have 
been subjected to his will, and made instrumental, by the application 
of their gigantic force, to the transport of those vast masses of sculp- 
tured and chiselled rock which we marvel to see lying in positions so 
far removed from their natural site.””— Rambles in Mexico. 

2 Prescott. 
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sufficient to admit of a large vessel to pass through. 
The other sixty-six arches, situated on each side of 
the great one, gradually diminish in depth from the 
top as they approach the edge of the chasm. This 
great bridge is 3,178 feet in length, or more than 
half a mile.! 


NORTH AMERICA. 


THE mounds, tumuli, and fortifications of North 
America, if they have ever been cased with stone like 
those in the Old World, have, in almost every in- 
stance been divested of their masonry in after times. 
Washington Irving gives an account of a monument 
of extraordinary height on the Platte river in the far 
west—it is called the Chimney. The lower part is 
a conical mound rising out of the naked plain; from 
its summit shoots a shaft or column about 120 feet 
high. The height of the whole, shaft and mound 
together, is 175 yards or 525 feet. It is composed 
of alternate layers of red and white sandstone with 
indurated clay; and may be seen more than thirty 
-miles off.? 

The mode of building in alternate layers recalls the 
practice of the Mexicans in some of their great 


1 Clavigero. 
2 Adventures of Captain Bonneville. Vol. 1. 
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teocallis, as at Cholula and Mitla; and as the district 
of the Platte river appears by the map to lie about 
the 42° of latitude, that ascribed by Humboldt to 
the mother country of thé Mexicans, Astlan, it is 
not improbable that this great monument may be 
the work of the Toltecs, or some antecedent tribe, 
who carried their arts and civilization into the 
regions of Mexico and Central America. 

On the banks of the White river, in the territory 
of Arkansas, have been discovered foundations of 
a great city, whose streets, crossing each other at 
right angles, are easily traced through the mighty 
forest. There are also foundations of houses of 
burnt bricks like those of our day. These have 
been traced to the extent of a mile. 

Dykes, Mounds, &c.—‘‘ Amidst the extensive plains 
of Upper Canada, in Florida, near the Gulf of Mexico, 
and in the deserts bordered by the Orinoco in 
Columbia, dykes of a considerable length, weapons 
of brass, and sculptured stones, are found, which are 
the indications that those countries were formerly 
inhabited. by industrious nations, which are now 
traversed only by tribes of savage hunters.! 

“ The most extraordinary mound known is men- 
tioned by Schoolcraft in his Travels in the West ; it 
is called Mount Joliet, on the River ‘des Plains,’ in 
the Illinois. Its height is 60 feet, its length above 
1,300 feet.” 

The great mounds in the west are very numerous 

1 Humboldt’s Cordeilleras. 
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and many of them very large. They strike the 
beholder with the same astonishment as the Egyptian 
pyramids; and, like them, the mounds have their 
origin in the dark night of time, beyond even the 
history of Egypt itself. From them it is evident 
that the valley of the Ohio was once inhabited by an 
immense agricultural population. We can see their 
vast funereal vaults, enter into their graves, and look 
at their dry bones; but no tale of history tells their 
tale of life, no spirit comes forth from their ancient 
sepulchres to answer the inquiries of the living.’ 

That the enclosed towns of Central Africa bear a 
strong resemblance in character to those of North 
America, poor Lander bears evidence: “On the 
4th of May, we entered a town of prodigious extent, 
fortified with three walls of little less than 20 miles 
in circuit, with ditches or moats between. This town 
is called Boo-hoo, and is in the latitude of 8° 43’ 
north, and longitude 5° 10’ east.” This enterprising 
traveller states that ‘‘there is a kingdom there called 
Yaorie, which is large, powerful, and flourishing ; a 
city which is of prodigious extent. The wall sur- 
rounding it is of clay, and very high, its circuit 
between 20 and 30 miles.””? 

The Original Colonisers of . America.—Antiqua- 
rians are not at all agreed respecting the people who 
first colonised America. There is scarcely a nation 

1 Priest. 
2 Richard Lander’s African Travels. 
H 2 
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of the Old World, an island, or even an iceberg, that 
has not been accused of colonising this great con- 
tinent at one period or another. 

Diodorus says, “ The Phoenicians, in the most 
ancient times, sailing beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
were driven by great tempests far into the ocean ; 
and being tossed about in it for a long period 
by the violence of the storm, at length they arrived 
at a great island in the Atlantic Ocean, which lies 
many days sail distant from Africa to the west. 
The soil was fruitful, the rivers navigable, and the 
buildings sumptuous.””! 

George de Horn, a learned Dutchman, maintains 
that the first founders of the American colonies were 
the Scythians, and that afterwards the Phcenicians 
and Carthaginians crossed the Atlantic, and the 
Chinese crossed the Pacific. The Phoenician and 
Carthaginian migrations, he supposes to have been 
before the time of Solomon—1,000 years before 
Christ. 

Emanuel de Morez, a Portuguese, in his history of 
Brazil states, that America was entirely peopled by 
the Carthagenians and Israelites. 

Lord Kingsborough thought that America was 
colonised by the lost tribes of Israel. 

Dr. Paul Felix Cabrera says, that by those deeply 
versed in the antiquities of past ages it is contended 
that the first people who settled in America, came 

1 Diod. v. 229, edit. Rhod. 
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directly from Chaldea, immediately after the confu- 
sion of language at Babel.! 

Mr. Ash, a surgeon, examined the remnants of 
mummies found in a catacomb at Lexington, in 
Kentucky, admirably preserved by the process, 
though broken up. Being Egyptian both in character 
and mode throughout, he supposes the country to 
have been an Egyptian colony. 

Mr. Thomas, of Auburn, says, that the Pheaicians 
were early acquainted with the American shores. 
That Egyptians and Syrians settled in Mexico, the 
former building the pyramids of South America. 

Dr. Mitchell, professor of natural history, says, 
the Malays were the first to set foot on the coasts of 
America; and that the Greeks and Romans visited 
America and colonised it anew. The same author 
concludes that three races, Malays, Tartars, and 
Scandinavians, contributed to make up the great 
American population who were the authors of the 
various works and antiquities found on that con- 
tinent. He also considers the Indians of America 
to have exterminated the ancient inhabitants, and 
taken possession of the country. 

Lord Monboddo was a firm believer in the an- 
ciently reported account of America’s having been 
visited by a colony from Wales, long before the dis- 
covery of Columbus; and says, the fact is recorded 


1 A Persian coin is recorded to have been found near a spring on 
the Ohio in the year 1821. . . 
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by several Welch historians which cannot be con- 
tested. P 

Latrobe thinks it plausible that the nations of 
central America, at least, are of Hebrew origin. 

“ Juarros, Herrera, Sahagum, and others relate 
that the Toltecs were idolaters, and left Egypt with 
Moses.” ! 

. © The Cabinet of Instruction and Literature men- 
tions a sort of tombstone a short distance from 
Monte Video, covering a small excavation formed 
with masonry, in which were found two ancient 
. swords, a helmet, and shield, very rusty; also an 
earthen vessel of large capacity. They were all 
removed to the town, when Greek words were easily 
discovered on them and translated thus :—‘ During 
the dominion of Alexander, son of Philip, King of 
Macedon, in the 63 Olympiad, Ptolemaios;’ the 
rest was not legible. On the handle of one of the 
swords was the portrait, supposed to be of Alexander 
the Great. On the helmet there is sculptured work 
of the most exquisite skill, representing Achilles 
dragging the corpse of Hector round the walls of 
Troy.” ? 

“ In digging a well in Cincinnati, the stump of a 
tree was found in a sound state ninety feet below 
the surface; and in digging another well at the 
same place, another stump was found at ninety-four 


1 R. G. Pote.—Times, July 19, 1853. 
3 Priest. 
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feet below the surface, which bore evident marks of 
the axe; and on its top there appeared as if some 
iron tool had been consumed by rust.’’! 

“This one stump of Cincinnati,” says Priest, 
“ we consider, surpasses in consequence the magni- 
ficence of all the temples of antiquity, &c., &c., 
because it is a remnant of matter, in form and 
fashion such as it was before the earth ‘perished by 
water,’ bearing on its top the indubitable marks of 
the exertion of man of so remote a time !”? 

After this discovery, together with the recent con- 
clusion of at least one of their antiquarians, that the 
ark of Noah sailed to Ararat from America, our 
transatlantic brethren ought to feel quite secure in 
their claim to be considered among the earliest, if 
not the very earliest, of all civilized peoples ! 


1 Morse’s Universal Geography. 
2 American Antiquities. 
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EUROPE, ASIA, &c. 


X. 


RAVENNA, 
IN ITALY. 


Bryonp the walls of the city of Ravenna, in Italy, 
and on the borders of the Adriatic, stands the very 
ancient Church of Santa Maria di Rotonda, the 
mausoleum of King Theodoric. The roof or cupola 
(La Tazza di Pietra) of this well-built edifice con- 
sists of a single block of hard granite, and is dome- 
shaped without and concave within. From the 
upper edge of the periphery spring twelve pedestals, 
with bases at equal distances round the monolith, 
and forming part of it, the backs of the pedestals 
being also attached to the spherical roof! By 
Buonamici’s plans and scale, the diameter of the 
outer circle of the base is more than 50 palms, or 
(14 palms being equal to 11 feet)? 40 feet, whilst 
the exterior curve of the roof is 60 palms over, or 
50 feet, the inner arc being 46 palms, and the thick- 

1 Buonamici. Bologna, 1748. Parte seconda del Mausoleo de 


Teodorico, Re d’Italia. 
2 Burton. 
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ness of the dome 5 palms or 4 feet.! By these data 
the versed sine or height of the segment may be 
obtained, 13 feet 6 inches; and the number of cubic 
feet it possesses, about 5,500, or 423 tons, at the 
lowest estimate. To this must be added the 
pedestals above-mentioned, each of which is between 
8 and 9 feet high; so that the weight of the entire 
monolith, when lifted 55 feet through the air and 
located upon the walls of the church, could not be 
less than 480 tons. ‘ A much greater marvel in 
weight,” says Antonio d’Ypres, in his Chronicles, 
“ than the Roman obelisks.’”? 

The church was erected in the year of Christ 495, 
or 519. 


XI. 


CHSAREA, 
IN SYRIA. 


Tue unprotected state of the harbour at Cæsarea 
exposed vessels to the buffetings of the sea. Herod 
adopted measures to make it a secure haven. He 


1 Addison’s Italy. 

2 Girolamo Fabbri Venet. 1664. ‘A greater wonder than the 
Roman Obelisks.” Fra Leandro Alberti-Venetia, 1581, p. 311. 
Hist, Ravenna, by Rossi, lib. 3. Biondo Flavio, Ital. Illustr. p. 136. 
Agnello lib. 1. Spicilegio della Storia di Ravenna, tome 1. Rer. 
Ital. The largest Roman Obelisk is estimated at 445 tons. 
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built a mole by the sea, previous to which he threw 
down stones of immense magnitude into twenty 
fathoms water, which were mostly 50 feet long, not 
less than 18 broad, and 9 deep, some larger and 
some smaller! =623 tons. 

After a lapse of nearly nineteen centuries, a 
tourist writes thus :一 “ The whole terminates in an 
edifice on a rocky base, surrounded by enormous 
blocks of stone, the disjointed masses of the ancient 
mole.’?? 

Jerusalem. Ancient Substructions. — Josephus 
states that there were blocks used in the substruc- 
tions of the Temple which measured 40 cubits 
(60 feet) long; worthy of the foundations and of the 
superstructure.® 

The Temple.—The Temple of Jerusalem itself was 
built of stones that were white and strong, and each 
of their lengths was 25 cubits (374 feet), their 
height 8 cubits (12 feet), and their breadth about 
12 cubits (18 feet) .4 

1 Josephus, 15, 9. 

2 Buckingham’s Palestine. 

2 Lib. 6, c. 6. 

4 Id. 15, 11. 

If the cubit be taken at 21 inches instead of 18 da the dimen- 
sions will be 43ł, 14, 21, which gives nearly 1,000 tons. Some 


Biblical critics are of opinion that this is the proper equivalent for 
a cubit. In this diagram the lowest estimate is taken. 
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XV. 
BAALBEC, 


IN SYRIA. 


Tue substructions to. the Great Temple at Baalbec 
are said to have been erected in the reign of Solomon. 
The stone in the diagram, which is very little larger 
than those in the basement of the Great Temple, is 
still lying in the quarry. ‘ We measured it repeat- 
edly, and, allowing for a little disagreement in our 
measures, owing, we think, to its not being exactly 
shaped into a regular body, we found it 70 feet 
long, 14 broad, and 14 feet 5 inches deep.”! At 
13 cubic feet to the ton, these dimensions give 
1,087 tons. “In the wall to the west of the 
temple are three stones near 20 feet above the 
ground, each of which is about 60 feet long, the 
largest of them is 62 feet 9 inches in length. What 
I wanted in the measures of these stones as to their 
thickness and breadth, which is said to be about 
12 feet, I presume I found pretty near in the quarry 
half a mile from the town; out of which these stones 
were doubtless taken. I saw there a stone hewn out, 
but the bottom of it was not separated from the 
rock, which measured 68 feet in length, is 17 feet 
8 inches wide, and 13 feet 10 inches thick.” ? 


1 Wood’s Baalbec. 
2 Poeocke’s Observations on Syria, c. 6. 
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Maundrell says, he saw in a large piece of the old 
wall or peribolus, 3 stones which were 61 yards in 
length, viz., 1 of 21 and 2 of 20, each was 4 yards 
broad and 4 yards deep. | 

Dr. Richardson noticed in the southernmost 
corner of the outer wall, stones 9 and 10 paces 
long, 10 broad, and 6 thick. From all circum- 
stances, he considered himself warranted in refer- 
ring them to the era of Solomon, before Christ 
1,004. The Doctor measured two of the stones near 
the south-west corner in the south walls, and found 
one of them to be 67 feet long, nearly 14 broad, and 
9 thick ; another 64, and another similar. “They 
are,” says he, “the most ponderous masses that 
human hands or human machinery ever moved into 
a wall; and here they are between 20 and 30 feet 
above the foundation. A whole wall, or a whole 
building of nearly 400 feet a side, constructed of 
stones from 30 to 60 feet long, is something more 
than Cyclopean ; the labours of Hercules were but 
a joke to this.” 

Professor Cockerell makes the entire length of the 
three stones 199 feet, each being 12 feet wide. 

Mr. Catherwood, the architect, has obligingly 
communicated his measurements of these marvellous 
examples of human power. The vast extent of his 
architectural researches in every portion of the globe, 
and the known care and exactness which presided 
over his labours, entitle his records to more than 
ordinary attention. The large block in the quarry 
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he makes 68 feet long, 17 feet 2 inches broad, and 14 
feet wide. The 3 stones in the wall are 63 feet 4, 
64 feet, and 67 feet 6 inches long, 14 feet 5 deep, 
and probably of the same width as the one in the 
quarry, namely 17 feet 2 inches. 

Tarsus, in Cilicia.— Mr. Falkener, the scompie 
architect, kindly contributed the following account of 
the colossal tomb of Sardanapalus, at Tarsus :—“ It 
consists of a vast mass of concrete of a cubical 
form, 39 paces long, 31 broad and high, situated in 
a rectangular court, at the other end of which is a 
second tumulus of similar construction, 15} paces 
long. The court is environed by walls of rubble 
work 24 feet high, and 9 thick, each wall having a 
course of stones at different heights. At one end of 
the quadrangle, and 10 paces beyond its walls, are 
two other parallel walls, which are constructed in 
courses projecting towards one another, like the 
galleries of the pyramids of Egypt and meet at the 
top, forming a corridor or passage as long as the 
width of the great quadrangle. The great court or 
quadrangle itself is 125 paces long by 55 broad. An 
excavation has been made into the great mass, which 
is found to be quite solid.” 

Palmyra.—Of Palmyra, indeed, it may be said to 
have been undiscovered till within the last century. 
The style of the buildings which are left, shows at 
the first glance that they have no claim to the anti- 
quity of Thebes or Persepolis, but belong rather to 
the Greek-Macedonian, and a considerable part of 
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them even to the Roman period, though its founda- 
tion must be carried much further back than the 
origin of their existing remains. 

The Jewish annals ascribe the building of both 
cities (Palmyra and Baalbec) to Solomon. “ He 
built Baaleth and Tadmor in the desert.”—1 Kings, 
9, 18. 

Hazor.—M. de Saulcy, in his recent travels in 
Palestine,! discovered an immense city with Cyclo- 
pean walls constructed of huge blocks of lava, whose 
date he conceives to be much anterior to the foun- 
dation of the Kingdom of Judah. These ruins are 
on the summit of some green hills that close the 
southern end of the valley of Lake Semachonitis, 
and are called El Khan; and he has no doubt of 
their being the scriptural city of Hazor. As this 
traveller has contented himself with large words 
instead of measurements; we have no means of 
ascertaining the comparative size of the blocks of 
unsquared lava employed in the buildings, unless a 
dimension of 6 feet for the thickness of the wall be 
taken as one, and if only as a smaller one (supposing 
the others to be disproportionably larger), it is 
evident they can bear no comparison with many in 
this district of Asia Minor, whether at Jerusalem, 
Cæsarea, or Baalbec, in point of magnitude. 

The magnificent ruins of Gerasa, Gadara, and 
Philadelphia (Amman), with the ancient Decapolis 
and Havra, east of Lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea, 

1 Tour around the Dead Sea, 2nd vol. 
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are some of them little inferior to those of Palmyra. 
Decayed temples, colonnades, and amphitheatres 
show the former grandeur and opulence of those 
cities, when they were the seats of Hindu-Arabian 
commerce. They are believed, however, to belong 
to a later period than the Antonines. 

Petra.—The ruins of buildings found here are no 
earlier than the time of the Romans; but temples, 
and numerous sepulchres hewn out of the rock, are, 
some of them, probably of a more remote origin. 

Persepolis.—“ Not only is Persia Proper memo- 
rable on account of its historical associations, but also 
for the architectural remains which it continues to 
present. No spot on the globe, Egypt perhaps 
excepted, displays such masonry as the walls of 
Persepolis ; no other nation has left examples of an 
equally skilful combination of such enormous blocks 
of marble. In the edifices of Chchl-Menar, we see 
proofs that architecture must have attained, when 
they were erected, a wonderful degree of excellence 
in its mechanical department. As solitary in their 
situation, as peculiar in their character, the ruins of 
Persepolis rise above the deluge of years which for 
centuries has overwhelmed all the records of human 
grandeur around them or near them, and buried all 
traces of Susa and of Babylon. They are the noblest 、 
monuments of the most flourishing era of this empire 
which have survived the lapse of ages. Their vene- 
rable antiquity and majestic proportions do not more 
command our reverence than the mystery which 
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involves their construction awakens the curiosity of 
the most unobservant spectator. Pillars which 
belong to no known order of architecture; inscrip- 
tions in an alphabet which continues an enigma; 
fabulous animals which stand as guards at the 
entrance ; the multiplicity of allegorical figures 
which decorate the walls—all conspire to carry us 
back to ages of the most remote antiquity, over 
which the traditions of the East shed a doubtful and 
wandering light.” ? 

From all that wè know of the Medes, and the 
splendour of their court and principal city, Ecbatana, 
which latter, according to Meurice and Ker Porter, 
presented the same characteristic style of architecture 
as is seen at Persepolis, we cannot avoid inferring 
that it was from the Medes that the Persians derived, 
with the rest of their civilization, the art of building 
also. 

“The masons had not required many blocks of 
marble for their structures, each block being so large 
as to allow 10 or 14 steps to be cut into its solid 


mass.” ? 
Mr. Ferguson thinks that the Parthenon and 


Theseion were contemporary with Persepolis. 


1 Heeren. 

2 Ker Porter. Diodorus Siculus gives a short account of the ruins 
of Persepolis, which is said by travellers to coincide with its present 
state. See i, 1. 
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SELINUNTE, 
IN SICILY. 


Tis ancient Greek town, which lies on the sea-coast 
in the south of Sicily, nearly opposite to Carthage, 
is said to have been built by a colony from Megara, 
under Pamilio, in the 35th Olympiad, and to have 
been destroyed by Hannibal not long afterwards. 
It was nearly destroyed a second time, and remained 
in ruins until the ninth century, when the Saracens 
completed the work of devastation. 

The remains of the temples may be observed on 
two gentle eminences near the shore; among them 
are the remnants of the port, walls, cisterns, and 
subterranean sepulchres. But the most remarkable 
objects are the temples. The largest, which was 
dedicated to Jupiter, is of the Doric order, and 
measures one hundred and sixty paces in length, and 
eighty in breadth. It stands on an elevated base- 
ment ascended by steps. Externally, the building 
had thirty-six columns, of which two only, which 
constitute a kind of portico, are channelled. Many 
of the blocks of stone employed at Selinus are of 
great size, among them probably the one in the 
diagram exceeds any that has been moved in ancient 
Europe. The mother country exhibits no such evi- 
dences of mechanical power in any of her great 
edifices that are now remaining. 
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XVII. 


BLOCK OF STONE, 
AT SELINUNTE. 


“I rook notice likewise of a kind of monumental 
but quite unornamented piece of granite-hke marble 
that stood by itself in an adjoining field, which 
measured a double cube of 20 feet,” != 1,230 tons. 


XIX. 


BROKEN ENTABLATURE, 
AT SELINUNTE. 


“Ox my coming out again” from the ruins of the 
temple, “which was at the east end, part of the 
platform of the town was very manifest, as well as 
of a fossé that had surrounded it; and here 工 
measured one entire piece of a broken entablature, 
about 38 fect long, and 24 feet thick,”?=1,683 tons. 


1 Remarks on Several Parts of Europe, by John Durant de Breval, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London, 1738.—“< What 
seemed most extraordinary, in some of the fragments that lay within 
my reach, I perceived the upper cylinder was of a piece, not only 
with the capital, but likewise with the architrave itself; and the 
lower one with the base, including the plinth.”—Id. 

“ The stone composing the Temple of Jupiter is what geologists 
call calcareous conchyliferons carbonate, of the third formation. This 
sonorous stone is of a fine, compact, smooth grain.” It is from “ the 
quarry of Campo-bello, a few miles distant, where there are still a 
a considerable number of blocks, intended for colamns, in various 
stages of preparation. The columns of the peristyle of the pronaos 
of the posticum have all the same diameter—10 feet 9 inches. Some 
of them are of a single piece.”—Houell, Voyage Pittoresque. 

? Durant de Breval 
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When elevated to its proper position in a building 
it must be above 50 feet from the floor.: 

The simple and massive style of the Doric order, 
consorts admirably with the colossal blocks of which 
this temple is constructed. The union of great 
mechanical power with a severity of architectural 
taste almost Egyptian, have happily combined to give 
this edifice almost an unequalled fame, for even in 
its ruins its huge proportions seize hold of the ima- 
gination, and almost suggest a suspicion that it can 
scarcely have been erected by human contrivance 
alone. Its namesake at Girgenti was of still larger 
proportions, but it was mostly constructed of little 
bits, and has perished, as such feeble works are sure 
to do, unless well nursed and attended to throughout 
their whole existence. 


1 The architraves of these old Doric Temples of Sicily were of equal 
height with the most colossal edifices of Egypt. 

It was at his first visit to these matchless memorials of ancient 
grandeur, above twenty years ago, that the writer of this little 
manual resolved to make them the nucleus of a diagram comprehend- 
ing such of the colossal relics of the older nations as he had already 
seen, with others which were likely to arrest his notice during his 
future rambles in the Mediterranean districts. The collection in- 
creased with each tour, and was also added to by the kind contribu- 
tions of friends whose travels had extended over more distant regions, 
whilst inquiry and research brought the list almost to a seeming con- 
clusion some few years since. ‘Though actually incapable of comple- 
tion, it contains, perhaps, enough to convey to the reader a tolerable 
though sketchy idea of the mighty doings of man at different periods 
of the world’s history. We only know ourselves best when we know 
what others have done before us. There is a language, a silent elo- 
quence in such stones as these which all must at once understand and 
feel ; like pictures, they are mute orators ;* and the persuasion is not 
the less effective from being “ done at sight.” 


* “)adav crwn.” Anacreon. 
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XVIII. 


ST. PETERSBURG, 
IN RUSSIA. 


THE pedestal!’ which supports the equestrian statue 
of Peter the Great, at St. Petersburg, erected by 
command of the Empress Catherine, in 1776, consists 
of an erratic boulder of granite,? which was brought 


1 This rock pedestal was much greater than it is now, having been 
cut away and polished since its arrival, at which period, Malte-brun 
informs us, it was estimated at 1,336 tons. This, however, is the 
period which concerns this diagram. The estimate of Dr. Stukely, 
Borlase, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson of 1,200 tons probably applies 
to the monolith as it now is, after its reduction, otherwise it would 
be difficult to account for the discrepancies of tourists who have 
chronicled their statements respecting its weight and dimensions. 
Dr. Granville estimates it at 1,500 tons, and some even exceed that 
amount; perhaps the medium here adopted will prove a fair conclu- 
sion as to its size when it arrived at St. Petersburgh. 

These blocks, called erratic, are some of them a few feet, others 
several yards in diameter. They are strewed by myriads over the 
sandy countries of the north of Germany, and parts of Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, and Russia. There is no real difficulty in sup- 
posing them to be carried by ice, at the period when the lands over 
which they lie scattered were submerged beneath the sea. Scoresby 
counted 500 icebergs in latitude 69° and 70° north, rising above the 
surface from 100 to 200 feet, and measuring, from a few hundred 
yards to a mile ın circumference. Many of them contained strata of 
earth and stones, or were loaded with beds of rock of great thickness, 
of which the weight was conjectured to be from 50,000 to 100,000 
tons ! 

The bulk of an iceberg below the surface of the sea is 7 or 8 times 
greater than that which appears above.—Lyell, 

2 « The monolith is a slightly mingled granite, formed of white and 
variegated quartz, white and red feldspath, white and black glimmer, 
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to the city from a distance of more than twelve and 
a-half miles. It was found imbedded 15 feet deep in 
a marshy forest, Karlia, near the village of Lecta, 
and almost 4 miles from the shore of the Bay of 
Cronstadt, in the Gulf of Finland, by which it had 
to be conveyed to its destination. This difficult 
task was undertaken by Count Carburi of Cephalonia, 
a Peloponnesian Greek by family, a colonel in the 
army, and chief of the police of St. Petersburg (who 
was better known in Russia as the Chevalier Lascari) 
aided by 400 men.! 

The greatest obstacle which the Count had to 
overcome, after he had dug out, and cleared the 
ground around the base of the monolith, was the 
deep morass, which in some places could not be 
reached by the longest stakes. In this respect, 
however, he was greatly aided by an intense frost, 
which solidified the ground to the depth of four feet, 
though the snow had to be thrown aside as fast as 
it fell, to prevent the thawing and softening of this 
thick icy crust. The elevation of the monolith was 
effected by levers and capstans. The levers were 
constructed of masts from 15 to 18 inches in thick- 


having here and there, likewise, veins of iron and schorl crystals.”— 
Le Comte J. B. Carburi, Physician to the King of France, 
F.R.S.L.&4 E. 

The weight and dimensions given in the diagram refer to the stone 
when moved, as it was considerably reduced after it was dug out of 
the morass. 

1 « Almost all the Russian peasants and soldiers,” says the Count, 
“are carpenters, which gives them great facility and promptitude 
in their labours.” 
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ness, and 65 feet long; three of the masts being 
lashed together to form each lever. The fulcrum of 
the lever was near the base of the monolith, and 
consisted of astout blocking of timbers; the smaller 
ends of the levers, which were elevated by pullies 
above 30 feet in the air before the thicker ends were 
inserted beneath the lower edge of the monolith, 
were worked by triangles with windlasses attached, 
one of the latter being at the base of each of the 
former. There were twelve of these levers, tri- 
angles and windlasses, and each of the twelve sets 
was capable of raising 200,000 lbs.=89 tons, there 
being only three men required to work it. At beat 
of drum, by two soldiers who were stationed on the 
top of the monolith, the windlasses were made to 
revolve, when the smaller ends of the long levers all 
descended together; and the thicker or opposite 
ends prized up the monolith, which was immediately 
wedged or blocked up by workmen ready for the 
task. Each operation of the levers elevated this 
monster mass of granite nearly three quarters of a 
foot. The upper edge of the monolith had large 
iron rings affixed to it at different distances, with 
blocks and hooks affixed; through these blocks, 
ropes were rove by which other sets of men worked 
with capstans placed on the opposite side of the 
monolith and on the high ground above, to hold and 
pull over the stone as it was being elevated. When 
it was raised on edge nearly to a balance, the opera- 
tions were repeated on the opposite side, and con 
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tinued alternately until the 15 feet level was attained. 
Iron grooved rails, imbedded in moveable logs of 
timber, were then placed on the hard road for the 
reception of thé monolith, which latter had similar 
rails attached to its under surface, being inverted, 
to correspond. Between these upper and lower 
grooves, which had convex edges, five-inch balls of 
solid copper were laid at 2 feet distance from each 
other, the surface of each only touching the grooves 
in four points, two on the convex or turned out edges 
in the upper and two in the lower rail. Thirty or 
thirty-two of these balls were sufficient to sustain 
the whole weight of the monolith, which was thus 
moveable on a much smaller impulse than if the balls 
had been fitted in concave grooves, or than if rollers 
had been employed. The monolith was girded with 
cables, to which blocks and ropes were attached in 
in front, communicating with capstans placed in 
advance on each side of the road; rails, balls, and 
capstans, being replaced as the monolith proceeded 
(at the rate of nearly a quarter of a mile a-day) 
towards the shore of the bay. Arrived at the water- 
side, it was run on board a barge built for the purpose, | 
called a camel, which was 180 feet long, 66 broad, 
and 17 deep. This barge was ready filled with water 
and sunk to the bottom of the bay.’ Large dimen- 

1 According to Pliny, the Egyptian barges were sunk with stones, 
which latter were taken out again when the obelisk was on board. 
The mode here adopted of using water instead was much preferable, 


as the pressure on the ‘craft would be perfectly equalized, both in 
filling and pumping or bailing out. The obelisk of Semiramis was 
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sions were necessary to the barge, as there were only 
8 feet water in the river Neva. When secured on 
board, on an elevated platform, and, after a most 
unhappy accident, had been righted,’ the water was 
bailed and pumped out, and the barge gradually 
arose with the monolith, and floated majestically on 
the surface of the bay. Two full-rigged ships were 
then firmly bound to the barge, one on each side, the 
long levers being lashed across from deck to deck of 
each ship, to keep all steady; when, with colours 
flying, and drums beating, the leviathan freight, 
having passed the bay, ascended the river, and came 
to anchor in front of the sovereign’s palace, on the 
anniversary of her coronation, amidst the cheers of 
the court and the assembled people.! 

The entire operation was completed in less than 
six months from the period of its commencement. 
The entire expense of the undertaking was estimated 
at 70,000 roubles or £13,125. 
taken down the Euphrates on a raft, it would appear, and not a 
barge ; oyediay would seem to imply a raft or float, hastily got up 
for the occasion, rather than a barge or hollow vessel requiring skill 
and time in its construction. The numbers of inflated skins necessary 


to sustain a weight of 4,000 tons on the water must be almost incon- 
ceivable. 

-~ 1 The above description is collected from the several sections or 
chapters of the engineer’s own account, which was published in French 
in Paris in the year 1777, entitled ‘“ Monument élevé à la Gloire de 
Pierre le Grand, par le Comte Carburi de Ceffalonie,” folio; to which 
the reader is referred for further details, with the working drawings 
of every portion of this most ingenious and interesting undertaking. 
See also, History of Russia, by William Tooke, F.R.S., London, 1800; 
Travels in Russia, by William Coxe, F.R.S.; Dr. Granville’s Travels, 
de., ke 
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COLOSSAL COLUMNS. 


VII. 


ALEXANDRIA, 
IN EGYPT. 


THIS large column of red granite, called Pompey’s 
pillar, is believed by some antiquarians to have 
belonged to a temple of Jupiter Serapis in former 
times, and to have been subsequently re-erected as a 
monument by the Romans. “One of the sixteen 
columns which adorned the entrance portico of the 
Temple of Jupiter Serapis, and which were conveyed 
six hundred miles from the quarry.” ? 

The shaft is 67 feet 3 inches high. Meyer and 
others make the shaft 67 feet 3 inches (English) 
high, and the lower and upper diameters, severally, 
8 feet 9 inches and 8 feet 1 inch. Weight 
288 tons. 

Excerpte ; or Fragmental Monuments.—Fragmen- 
tary remains of ancient buildings were early erected 
by the Romans as trophies; to them are modern 
nations indebted for these depravities. The Romans 
were the first to barbarize Greek architecture, and 
modern nations have barbarized themselves by copying 


1 Davison in Walpole. 
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their tasteless .desecrations, Single columns are 
stuck up all over Europe to commemorate great 
persons or events. As parts of a building columns 
may be very beautiful, but as parts only. When set 
up alone a column is out of place, and you wonder 
how it got there. It is only a curiosity. To perform 
its architectural duty when in its proper situation, it 
is made to bulge out at the top as a cushion of 
support for the entablature, and when that super- 
incumbent pressure is removed it becomes a mere 
remnant, its capital projecting all around causes it to 
look top-heavy and disagreeable. The Egyptians 
seem to have been the first who erected obelisks, and 
all honour and glory to them for theinvention. The 
obelisk may be called a work of fine art, for it has 
proportion, propriety, and fitness, to recommend it ; 
and, though hitherto confined to Egyptian memories, 
from want of more general adoption as an artistic 
form, it cannot but eventually become a world- 
wide trophy, as art advances, and a love of the beau- 
tiful, the ro KaXo prevails. An obelisk is a “whole” 
in itself, whilst a column is only a part of a whole, and 
with a statue placed on its summit, is simply a 
childish and incongruous combination. A finely 
proportioned obelisk is a most agreeable objéct to 
look at, tapering gracefully as it ascends, like the one 
on the Monte Citorio, at Rome, and terminated at 
the exact point of just taste by a apex 
—a model of symmetry and elegance.?! 


1 The proportions of this obelisk are 1 to 9. 
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VI. 


FATEEREHG, 
IN UPPER EGYPT. 


THREE columnar blocks of granite in the vicinity of 
Fateereh. These monoliths, which were found on 
their way from the quarries, are about 60 feet long, 
and 8} feet diameter. Certain portions of the stone 
were left projecting from their sides, like the trunnions 
of a gun, to which several ropes were, doubtless, 
attached, for the purpose of being pulled along, each 
by its own set of men. 260 tons each. . 


Selinunte, in Sicily.—The ruins of the great temple 
of Selinus, Sicily, have long excited the admiration 
of travellers. Mention has already been made of the 
large building blocks employed in the construction 
of this temple (No. xix). There are also three entire 
columns? (shafts) lying in the road between the 
quarry and the ancient city, each cut from a single 
stone, 481 feet high and 10} feet in diameter, = 
323 tons. i 

1 Wilkinson, 3, 10. 


2 Voyage pittoresque de Sicile, &c., par Jean Houel, à Paris, 1782; 
also, Saint Non, vol. 4. l 
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XII. 


ST. PETERSBURG, 
IN RUSSIA. 


“In the great church of St. Isaac, built of marble, 
jasper, and porphyry, upon a foundation of granite, 
are seen enormous columns of a single block of red 
granite, lifting their capitals in the air.”’! 

In the cathedral of our Lady of Cazan (also at 
St. Petersburg) are 50 noble columns, each of one 
piece of solid granite from Finland, 48 feet high and 
4, feet in diameter, about 46 tons each, supporting an 
arched roof richly ornamented with flowers in bas- 
relief. | 

In the square in front of the Winter Palace, in the 
same city, and raised within the last twenty years, is 
the most gigantic work of our days, “ rivalling those 
magnificent monuments of the Old World whose 
ruins now startle the wondering traveller, and 
towering to the heavens, as if to proclaim that the 
days of architectural greatness are not gone by for 
ever.” This great Alexandrine column, a single shaft 
of red granite, exclusive of pedestal and capital, 84 
feet high, and its mean diameter 11 feet, weighing 
nearly 620 tons, far surpassing the largest obelisk at 
Rome, and twice the size of Pompey’s pillar at 
Alexandria, is unquestionably the greatest columnar 
monolith of ancient or modern times. The capital is 


1 Montferrand. 
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surmounted by an angel holding a cross with the 
left hand, and pointing to heaven with the right. 
The pedestal contains the simple inscription— 


“To Alexander I. Grateful Russia.” 


This noble column was erected by M. Montferrand, 
who gives it the above dimensions as it now stands 
on a pedestal 32 feet high. The pedestal consists of 
several blocks, one of which is above 200 tons. The 
shaft was elevated with the aid of inclined planes to 
the height of the pedestal, and erected by a tower of 
wood work from which the ropes depended that sus- 
tained the block, which was wound up by capstans 
on the ground below. See the work in French by 
the architect. Folio. Paris, 1836. 


The Pantheon at Rome.—The shafts only of the 
columns of the portico of this ancient temple, Vasi 
says, are about 42 feet high and 15 English feet in 
circumference. They are of red and grey granite 
from the Island of Sardinia. As only one measure 
(of course the lowest) is given, each shaft, a propor- 
tionate dimension being given to the upper cir- 
cumference, may probably be calculated at 50 tons. 
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OBELISKS., 


III. 


SERINGAPATAM, 
IN BRITISH INDIA. 


THIs granite obelisk was erected in 1805, to the 
memory of Mr. Josiah Webber. The mere design 
was English; but the quarrying, removing, and erec- 
tion of the monolith were entirely performed by the 
Hindu natives. When first cut out of the rock, the 
block was 84 feet long ; but it was afterwards broken 
by accident, and is now said to measure “between 
60 and 75 feet.” It was conveyed to its destination, 
about 2 miles distant, on a kind of wheeled hurdle, 
consisting of blocks of timber supported upon wooden 
runners, about 600 men being employed at a time. 
When lifted with its base near to and on a level with 
the top of the pedestal, the smaller end was elevated 
by an inclined plane, which was constructed beneath 
it with earth, the latter being supported by a perpen- 
dicular wall near the end and sides of the monolith, 
forming a sort of trough, which was built up as the 
incline progressed. Timbers and pļanks were ranged 
along the sides and underneath the obelisk, against 
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which the handspikes, by which it was elevated, were 
worked. When the smaller end became sufficiently 
elevated towards a perpendicular, the thicker end or 
base remaining in the same spot, the obelisk was 
planted on its pedestal, with the usual aids of scaf- 
folding, blocks, ropes, &c.! 

Taking its length at 70 feet and its upper diameter 
at 3 feet, the lower end or base being 6 feet, it would 
weigh about 110 fons. 

Of the manner in which large blocks of granite, 
such as those intended for obelisks, are cut out of 
the native rock, hear Sir John Herschell :—“ In the 
granite quarries near Seringapatam, the most enor- 
mous blocks are separated from the solid rock, by 
the following neat and simple process: The work- 
man having found a portion of the rock sufficiently 
extensive, and situated near the edge of the part 
already quarried, lays bare the upper surface, and 
marks on it a line in the direction of the intended 
separation, along which a groove is cut with a chisel 
about a couple of inches in depth. Above this 
groove a narrow line of fire is then kindled, and main- 
tained till the rock below is thoroughly heated, 
immediately on which a line of men and women, 
each provided with a pot full of cold water, suddenly 
sweep off the ashes, and pour the water into the 
heated groove, when the rock at once splits with a 
clear fracture. Square blocks of 6 feet in the side, 


1 See a drawing by Dr. Kennedy in the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Transactions, vol 9. Letter from Col. Wilks. 
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and upwards of 80 feet in length, are sometimes 
detached by this method.” ! 

This is the method adopted by the native Indians 
at the present day; and Belzoni suggests that the 
ancient Egyptians cut their blocks in a manner 
somewhat similar, as far as he could conjecture from 
the present appearances in the granite quarries of 
Assuan, only he supposes that, instead of fire and 
cold water, the mass of rock was separated from its 
bed after the groove was made by some sudden blow 
with a machine. | 

“ Whatever may have been the precise mode of 
effecting this, we are assured by Gau, who examined 
the quarries at Kalapsché, in Nubia, that there had 
been no waste of material, but that the rock was 
cut in such a way that every piece of stone was made 
available.” 

The skill and dexterity evinced by the ancient 
Egyptians and modern Indians in. cutting stones 
from the quarry may be instructively contrasted 
with the barbarous practice which at present obtains 
at Cararra, where the beautiful material is blown and 
shattered from its bed by gunpowder; three-fourths 
of that which is detached by each explosion being 
the computed average loss sustained by this destruc- 
tive process of eluding the exercise of labour and 
skill.? 

1 Sir. J. F. Herschell’s Discourse on Natural Philosophy, p. 47.— 


Ed. Phil. Trans. ix, p. 312. 
2 See Egypt. Ant. vol. 1. 
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In the time of the Romans this marble was 
quarried in the manner of the ancient Egyptians at 
Syene. No evidence of progress here ! 


IX. 


THE LATERAN OBELISK, 
IN ROME. 


Tae Emperor Constantine is said to have removed 
this Obelisk from Heliopolis to Alexandria, and his 
son Constantius to have ordered its transportation to 
Rome, an event which did not transpire until the 
reign of Julian, when the monolith was erected in 
the Circus Maximus. After the lapse of several cen- 
turies, being found buried in the earth and broken 
into three parts, it was put together by order of 
Sextus V, and placed in front of the church of St. 
Giovanni, in Laterano, a.p. 1588. The obelisk is said 
to weigh 445 tons; and is believed to be the largest 
now existing. The width of two opposite sides of the 
base is 9 feet 82 inches, the same sides beneath the 
pyramidion 6 feet 9} inches, the other opposing sides 
are respectively 9 feet and 5 feet 8 inches. 

This obelisk was conveyed from Egypt in a ship 
built for the purpose, which was propelled by 300 
rowers. The vessel arrived with its freight in safety, 
when the monolith was drawn on rollers along the 

K 
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banks of the Tiber, through the Ostian gate to the 
Circus Maximus. Its elevation was all that remained 
to be done, but of the success of this enterprise little 
hope was entertained at the time. ‘Timbers were 
erected to a dangerous height, looking like a grove 
of machines, to which large and long ropes were 
fastened, that appeared like a web of thread spread 
out against the sky, from their density and number ; 
to these this mountainous mass, covered with written 
letters, was bound, and gradually swung through the 
air; after being some time suspended, while thou- 
sands of men wound it up as if by millwork, they 
placed it in the centre of the Circus, when a brass 
globe, shining with golden plates, was fixed upon it; 
this, however, was soon struck with lightning; and, 
being removed, a brazen image of a torch was sub- 
stituted, covered with gold, which made it look like 
a bright and glowing flame. In after ages other 
obelisks were brought over from Egypt, of which one 
is now in the Vatican, another in the Gardens 
of Sallust, while two are erected in honour of 
Augustus.! 

The Vatican Obelisk in Rome.—Sesostris, Pheron, 
or Nuncoreus, son and successor of Sesostris, made 
the obelisk? now in front of St. Peter’s. This mono- 
lith was erected near its old site, the Circus of Nero, 
in the year 1586. Pliny says it was the only one 
which was broken in moving. In its whole state 一 


1 Ammianus Marcellinus, 17, 4. 
2 Pliny, 36, 11. 
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150 feet long by 12 at base—it must have weighed 
upwards of 1,100 tons. This fragment, whose 
height, according to Burton, is 84 feet, is said to 
weigh 443 tons. Eight hundred men, one hundred 
and forty horses, and forty-six cranes were employed 
to place it on its pedestal, which is at least 30 feet 
high'. “ So great was the interest excited by this 
undertaking, and so much importance was attached 
by the Pope to the solemnity of its execution, that 
during the elevation of the obelisk it was ordered 
that no person should speak under pain of death. 
One of the Bresca family, of the ancient Republic of 
St. Remo, being present at the time, and seeing the 
ropes on the point of breaking from the great 
friction, violated the order for silence by calling 
for water.2 The Pope, instead of inflicting the 
sentence upon him, asked him to name his reward. 
He selected the office of supplymg palms for the 
Papal Chapel on Palm Sunday; a privilege which 
is still claimed by the Bresca family. A painting 
of the removal of the obelisk is now im the Vatican 
library, in which the seizing of this man by the 
guards is represented. 

Those tourists who have travelled along the pass 
of the Cornice between Nice and Genoa, cannot fail 
to have observed the number of palm trees which to 
this day ornament the vicinity of St. Remo; a 
climate, which, though one of the best on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, would seem to be too far north 

1 Fontana. 2 « Wet the ropes !” 3 Burton’s Rome. 
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for the protection of this tropical plant, since it is of 
rare occurrence even in Sicily and Greece. 

This obelisk is considered to be a portion of one 
of the large ones described by Herodotus, Diodorus, 
and Pliny. Kircher says it must have been broken 
because it is disproportioned ; but, Zoega, will admit 
of no dogma of proportion for Egyptian obelisks. 
As Kircher’s rule, the height and base being as 10 to 
1, is very prevalent among complete obelisks, 1t may 
be safely adopted by the tasteful antiquarian, though 
it may not have been promulgated as a law by the 
Egyptians themselves; but where the relative pro- 
portions of the upper and lower widths of an obelisk 
are not insisted upon, it is difficult to decide upon its 
integrity where the base or fractured end is cleanly 
cut and squared. Besides, as the base and length 
necessarily increase together, nothing but an extra- 
vagant elongation or curtailment could throw the 
obelisk out of proportion. Even this very example, 
though only one-third of the original monolith, still 
preserves nearly the same proportion of 10 to 1; 
and several of the other obelisks now in Rome, which 
have been identified with those in history, still look 
very beautiful though their present admeasurements 
prove that they also were broken, before they were 
placed in their present situations. Zoega may have 
had the monolith of Semiramis in his eye when he 
denounced the dogma; but that exemplar is an ex- 
ceptional oddity, besides it is not an Egyptian 
work. 
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' Zoega says, that on careful observation it will 
be seen to possess the same proportions and figure 
as the other obelisks in Rome and Egypt.'! Kircher 
says that it wants 12 palms, and Mercati, 241 or 301. 

The Flaminian Obelisk, in the Piazza del Popolo, 
at Rome.— This obelisk was quarried by order of 
Semnesertts, the king, when Pythagoras was in 
Egypt, and piaced in the Circus Maximus, at Rome, 
by Augustus Cesar. 125 feet 9 inches.”? It is one 
of the two which Augustus Caesar erected in the 
great circus. The shaft is 78 feet 5 inches high, it 
is, therefore, shorter by nearly 50 feet than when it 
was first elevated in Rome. The sides of the 
monolith are, two of them 7 feet 10 inches at the 
base and 4 feet 10 inches at the top; the other two 
sides are 6 feet 11 inches at the base, and 4 feet 
1 inch above. 

_ In addition to the above three obelisks, nine others 
were erected in Rome, in ancient times. Many of 
these were broken, disfigured, and buried in rubbish 
during the dark ages. Sixtus V and Pius VI 
were the chief restorers of these curious and beau- 
tiful works. After the Lateran, Vatican, and Fla- 
minian obelisks, the one on the Monte Citorio may 
be mentioned; it is 71 feet 54 inches high (Kircher 
says 73 feet 4 inches high), but it was broken into 
5 pieces; having been, according to Pliny, 116 feet 
9 inches long: its pyramidal apex is 5 feet 6} inches 
deep, and its great base 8 feet. It was used as a 

1 Zoega, de Origine. 2 Pliny, 36, 9. 
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gnomon. The remaining obelisks are of less magni- 
tude. That in the Piazza Navona, near the 
Pantheon, is 54 feet in the shaft; it is said by 
Kircher to be one of the four erected by Sothis, in 
Heliopolis, according to Pliny, each 48 cubits high. 
The obelisk in front of the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore is 48 feet high, and that in A Monte 
Cavallo, the same dimension ; these are said to have ` 
been elevated by Smarris and Eraphius at Alexandria. 
The obelisk on the Trinita di Monte is 44 feet high. 
The rest are still smaller. 

The Alexandrian Obelisks—There are two at the 
port in Cesar’s Temple, cut by King Mestres, 42 
cubits high,' 63 feet. One of these is still erect, 
Cleopatra’s needle ; the other is prostrate, and much 
disfigured. The latter was offered to the British 
Government by Mehemet Ali. “ There is another 
beautiful obelisk standing amid the ruins of what was 
once the city of Heliopolis. This is formed of a 
single piece of red granite, and covered with hiero- 
glyphics. It is not injured like those just noticed, 
from which it differs very little in size.? 61 feet 
high, base 64.” 

There are also two monolithic obelisks at Constan- 
tinople; one about 50 feet iong. Sardine says 50 
cubits = 75 feet, they are both Egyptian. 

There is likewise a granite obelisk from Egypt at 
Arles in France. It is 52 feet high and 7 feet 


1 Pliny, 36, 9. 
2 Views in Egypt, by Luigi Meyer. London, 1801. 
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6 inches at base; and one in the Place de la Concord, 
in Paris, 78 feet high, weighing, according to Lebas, 
246 tons English. 

Obelisks in History.—Seven Obelisks 120 feet high. 
There was an obelisk erected by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, at Alexandria, of 80 cubits = 120 feet. Six 
similar ones were cut out of the same mountain, and 
the artificer presented with fifty talents.! 

One Obelisk 99 feet high. Rameses, when at the 
Palace of Mnenides erected another, 99 feet high 
and six at the sides. He is said to have done this 
with twenty thousand men. The king himself, when it 
was about to be erected, fearing that the machinery 
might not suffice, bound his own son to the top, that 
the additional risk to which the workmen were thus 
made liable, might ensure the safety of the monolith.” 

Two Obelisks 72 feet high. There are also two 
others at Alexandria, one placed by Smarris, the 
other without inscriptions, by Eraphius, 48 cubits.3 
These obelisks are said to be now in Rome. 

Herodotus speaks of large obelisks in the Temple 
of Minerva.‘ 

Pliny gives an obelisk at Heliopolis, by Mitres, 
which was executed by command of a dream. 

The same author also chronicles 4 of 48 cubits 
(72 feet), by Sochis or Sothis, son of Memphis; and 
4 of 40 cubits (60 feet), by Ramses, at the period 
that Troy was taken.” 


` 1 Pliny, 36, 9. 2 Pliny, 36, 8. 3 Pliny, 36, 9. 
4 2, 154. 5 Pliny, 36, 8. 
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Above 800 miles beyond Thebes and on the course 
of the Nile, in latitude 14° 6’, are a large and a small 
obelisk, the former 60 feet high, and weli carved.! 

The great obelisk at Karnak is 94 feet high, and 
8 feet 1 inch lower diameter = 355 tons, nearly 100 
tons less than the Lateran obelisk at Rome.? 

There are several other obelisks, some of them 
from 70 to 80 feet high, still existing among the 
ruins of Thebes; besides astounding avenues of 
colossal sphinxes and columns. 


XVI. 


HELIOPOLIS,’ 
IN EGYPT. 


‘In the temple of the Sun, Pheron placed works 
worthy of being seen, two obelisks, each being of one 
stone, the length of each 100 cubits, breadth 8° 
cubits.’’* 

One of these obelisks, though here recorded as of 
the past only, is supposed still to exist in front of 


1 Salt. 

2 Catherwood. 

3 « The obelisks taken from the quarry to Heliopolis passed over a 
space of more than 800 miles.” 一 Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, 
3, 10. 

4 Herodotus, Euterpe, 128. Diodorus, 1, 53. 
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St. Peter’s, at Rome, as the Vatican Obelisk. Tts di- 
mensions, however, have been sadly reduced by the 
frequent removals to which it has been subjected. 
From 150 feet in length it has diminished to 
84 feet.! 

The height of the obelisks being 150 feet, and the 
widths above and below being severally taken at 8 
and 12 feet, the cubical contents would be 15,000 
feet, or about 1,150 fons each. 

Few monuments which the ingenuity or pride of 
man has produced, have existed so long as the 
Egyptian obelisks in Rome. They carry us back 
to a period far more remote than the Republic, to 
the age of Sesostris and Sothis, upwards of a thou- 
sand years before the birth of Christ.? Pliny tells 
us that the kings of Egypt cut these immense blocks, 
each in emulation of his predecessor, out of a quarry 
at Syene, in the Thebaid.2 When Cambyses took 
Thebes, and set fire to it, he ordered the flames to 
be extinguished as soon as they approached the 
foundation of an obelisk; so much was he struck 


' with the magnificence of the work. Strabo also 


mentions the existence of some obelisks in Heliopolis, 
which still bore marks of having suffered from the 
fire in the time of Cambyses.* 


1 Pliny, 36,11. One of these, broken in removing or raising, is 
said to be the Vatican obelisk before described. 

2 Burton. 

3 Pliny, 36, 14. 

4 Lib. 17. 
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XX. 


HELIOPOLIS. 


Two obelisks of hard stone, height 120 cubits each 
(180 feet), on which Sesostris inscribed the vastness 
of his power, and the abundance of his resources, 
together with the number of nations which he had 
subjected.! 

The proportions of these obelisks being assimilated 
to those of the former examples (No. 16), the weight 
of each would be nearly 2,000 tons, above four times 
the weight of the largest obelisk existing (the La- 
teran obelisk), and which had been removed by the 
Romans from Egypt in ancient times. 


BABYLON. 


“ Babylon is fallen.” Isaiah 21, 9. 
“ Babylon shall become heaps without an inhabitant.” Jeremiah 51,37. 


Or this once magnificent and immense city, whose 
walls were among the wonders of the world, and 
whose towers, brass gates, palaces, and hanging gar- 
dens have borne so great a name, scarcely a vestige 
remains that can be satisfactorily identified. Sur- 
rounding villages and towns have, during the succes- 
sion of so many centuries since its fall, appropriated 
1 Diodorus, 1, 53. 
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nearly all the building materials which were avail . 
able.! Even the three mounds of brick and bitumen 
which have successively been designated the Tower 
of Belus, are rapidly dwindling away into the insig- 
nificance around them, being now quite shapeless, 
and scarcely a fourth of what may be supposed 
their original dimensions. The piers of the great 
bridge, too, are swept away; the hanging gardens 
have perished ; the well-defined quays have melted 
into the waters of the Euphrates, and the whole 
district over which this colossal mass of buildings, 
—with its huge walls, its paradises or parks—was 
spread, has returned to its primitive state ; nothing, 
in truth, is now left but a deep and rapid and un- 
confined stream of some five hundred feet broad, 
taking its own unheeded course through a vast 
swampy and uncultivated plain,’ exciting no other 


1 & A ruined city,” says Major Rennel, “is a quarry above- 
ground.” 

2 « The ground is extremely soft and tiresome to walk over, and 
appears completely exhausted of all its building materials; nothing 
now is left save one towering hill, the earth of which is mixed with 
fragments of broken brick, red-varnished pottery, tile, bitumen, 
mortar, glass, shells, and pieces of mother-of-pearl, &c.”—Captain 
Mignan’s Travels, pp. 190, 200. | 

Travellers record three towering hills, on which alone there 
are any tracings of burnt bricks.—the Birs Nimrood, Mujelibe, 
and the Kasr. The majority gives the palm of the Tower of Babel 
to the first-named ruin. Our gallant Captain and Major Rennel fix 
upon the second in the list. As these mounds are many miles apart, 
and not very high or large, it is more than probable that each tra- 
veller confined his observations to a limited giro round the object of 
his faith. 

“ Recent travellers,” says Mr. Layard, “ amongst whom, I believe, 
may be included Colonel Rawlinson, are of opinion that the Birs 
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feeling of surprise in the breast of the traveller 
than that it should ever have been husbanded and 
dwelt upon by man. 


XXII. 
GREAT OBELISK OF SEMIRAMIS. 


Mr. Layar, in his Nineveh researches, mentions 
the mode in which his colossal bulls were conveyed 
down the Tigris as similar to that described by Dio- 
dorus respecting the removal of the great obelisk of 
Semiramis down the Euphrates to Babylon, from the 
Armenian mountains, thousands of years ago.! 

“ Semiramis cut a stone from the Armenian 
mountains, whose length was 130 feet, and breadth 
and thickness 25,7 which was transported by many 
yokes of mules and oxen to the river, and put on 
board a raft, on which it was conveyed by the water 
to Babylon, and set up in the public way as a won- 
derful spectacle to passengers. Some, from its 
figure, call it an obelisk, and it was reckoned among 
the. seven wonders of the world.” ’ 


Nimroud cannot be identified, as conjectured by Rich, with the 
temple of Belus.” So that, after all the research and labour which 
have been expended upon the subject, the Tower of Babel is still 
in nubibus.” 

1 « The rafts which were used in Xenophon’s time for the naviga- 
tion of the Tigris, as they are to this day.”—Layard. They were 
supported by inflated sheep’s skins. 

2 4,000 tons. 

3 Diodorus, 2, 100. 

In noticing the height of this obelisk, Zoega says: “Animadvertent 
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THEBES, 
IN EGYPT. 


“A MERE glance at the sublime and majestic monu- 
ments—and how many others must have been 
levelled with the dust—contained within the confined 
strip of the narrow valley of the Nile, must at least 
- produce a conviction, that there did exist a time, 
when this classic ground was the central point of 
the civilization of the world, and when its inhabitants 
must have possessed all that constitutes an opulent 
and mighty, a refined and cultivated nation.” ! 
Respecting Thebes and its 100 gates, its temples, 
palaces, colossi, obelisks, and sphinxes, the world has 
been abundantly instructed by travellers during the 
present century. The vast mechanical power dis- 
played in its public works eclipses that of all other 
nations of all times. With modern countries great 
displays of mechanical power amount to little less 
than miracles from their extreme infrequency ; with 
many of the ancient nations they were only occa- 
sional, with others more frequent, but with the 
Egyptians they may be said to have been almost of 
daily occurrence. What ordinary men build, ordi- 
nary men can destroy; and it is only a question of 
viri docti in nonnullis libris pro pA’, habere py’, sive centum quinqua- 
ginta.” De Origine, &. 150 feet high instead of 130 feet; a much 
more agreeable proportion for a base of 25 feet. In this case, the 


monolith would be increased to 4,615 tons in weight. 
1 Heeren. 
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“will” when the period of demolition shall commence, 
the “way” itself being easy. In other regions of art- 
lore any fashionable dilettante may carry off a group 
of sculpture without a heavy tax on either his pocket 
or his energies; but here, in this land of Egypt, to 
move a statue 1s to move a mountain—a feat 
requiring the purse of a monarch and the labour of 
a Hercules. The whole valley of the Nile from the 
cataracts to the Delta would have been rifled of its . 
ponderous treasures long since, if the requisite skill 
and power had been forthcoming. The huge granitic 
blocks have proved themselves their own pro- 
tectors :一 


“ By their own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity.” ! 


A moist atmosphere, that ruthless leveller of 
European edifices, is almost unknown at Thebes; 
yet even this puissant agency could scarcely effect 
much injury in many centuries, were it brought into 
play, so imperishable ts the material of which they 
consist : 


“Quad non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, et fuga temporum.”? 


1 Rowe. 2 Horace. 
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COLOSSAL STATUES 


IN EXISTENCE. 


XIV. 


THE TWO SITTING FIGURES 
IN THE PLAIN OF THEBES. 


THEsE prodigious statues have been the admiration 
of tourists from very early times. One of them 
consists of a single block of stone, the other is broken 
in the upper portion, and its shattered parts built up 
again. This latter figure is supposed to be the vocal 
Memnon so much spoken of, which emits sounds as 
the sun casts its earliest rays upon his face.! The 
statues which are about fifty feet asunder, measure, 
each, 47 feet in height, and weigh about 850 tons.? 
The stone of which they consist is a hard red grès, 
which is not found within 120 miles of this plain. 
Belzoni thought these colossi guarded the entrance 
to a stupendous temple of which he found vestiges ; 
among them were “an enormous colossus, thrown 
down and buried, all but the back of the chair which 
is broken in two about the middle.’ The same 
diligent investigator supposed that this great temple 
may have been the real Memnonium. 
1 Strabo, 13, &e. 2 Wilkinson. 
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Statue of Rameses.—The extremely shattered state 
in which this colossal statue now lies is almost a 
sufficient reason why travellers and chroniclers of all 
nations differ so widely about its dimensions. The 
lower and, of course, far the larger portion is spread 
around in shattered pieces in all directions. The 
trunk is almost buried, front downwards. It was 
considered the largest in all Egypt. 

“ In front of the (second) entrance are three statues 
all of one stone of Memnon the Syenite, and of 
these the sitting figure is the largest in all Egypt, 
its foot measuring above 7 cubits (101 feet) in length; 
the other two which are as high as his knees, one on. 
the right, the other on the left, daughter and mother, 
are inferior in size to the former. This work is 
worthy of admiration not only for its magnitude, but 
also for its wonderful execution and the excellent 
quality of the stone, when in so vast a mass neither 
a crack nor a stain is to be seen.” ? 

Measurements of this huge colossus are published 
by various “learned Thebans.” The reader may 
make his own selection from the following estimates: 
of its height, which the world has been favoured with 
through the English and French presses only. One 
French account names 50 feet, answering to English 
measure 541 feet; another French statement is 
equivalent to 59 of our measure; another ditto, 70; 
another ditto, 72. An English tourist ventures as 


' “ rpeus EÉ évòs rovs mavras Ai@ov.—Diodorus, 1, 44.” 
Id. 
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high as 75; but a French engineer crowns the series 
with 87 feet. The estimate of some one of our 
transatlantic antiquarian cousins is alone wanting 
to “cap the climax!” It may be well to remark 
that the bulk of the monolith must necessarily 
increase, according to the vagaries of these tra- 
vellers, to twice or thrice the lowest estimate they 
are pleased to record. 


COLOSSAL STATUES, 
IN HISTORY. 


THERE are other colossi in Egypt renowned in 
ancient story, among them are :— 

Six Colossi at Memphis, 45 feet high.—Near the 
temple of Phtha or Vulcan, Sesostris erected 
colossal statues of himself and wife, 45 feet high; 
(nearly as large as the sitting figures on the plain), 
also 4 of his sons, each 30 feet high.'y 

Two Sitting Colossi, 401 feet high.—Diodorus 
mentions two sitting colossi in the palace of Osy- 
mandyas, at Thebes, 40 feet 6 inches in height.? 

Two Colossi, 37 feet 6 inches high.—Herodotus 
records two statues, Summer and Winter, placed by 
Rhampsinites before the temple of Vulcan, 25 cubits 


= 37} feet high. | 
1 Diodorus, 1, 53 ; Herodotus, 2, 127. 
2 Id. 1, 45. 3 Herodotus, 2, 121. 


Abdallatif mentions a statue 45 Greek feet high and 15 feet from 
left to right, and from back to front in proportion, which he saw 
there in the 12th century—probably one of these ? 


L 
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Two Recumbent Colossi, 75 feet long.—Herodotus! 
and Strabo? give a recumbent Colossus at Memphis, 
before the Hephestium, by Sesostris, 75 feet in 
length. 

Herodotus also states that another of the same 
magnitude and character was placed at Sais.’ 

The same author also gives two Colossi of Ethio- 
pian stone at Heliopolis, each 20 feet high.‘ 

Mr. Hamilton saw two colossal statues, at Luxor, 
nearly buried to the chest ; 21 and 22 feet from the 
chest to the top of the mitre. One of them is now 
in the Place de la Concorde, at Paris. 

The same learned traveller also records two 
colossal statues in the Greek Hall at Karnak—one 
still standing—a foot in advance. 

Besides these individual monoliths here recorded, 
it must not be forgotten that, nearly the whole of the 
vast edifices in this Theban arena consists of such 
huge masses of. granite or stone as would deservedly 
entitle them to be ranked as monoliths in any other 
country. 

The temple and palace of Karnak cover an extent 
of ground more than three miles in circuit, and yet 
they occupy but a part of that immense city whose 
walls were 18 miles in circumference. The great 
avenue of sphinxes which led to Luxor, two miles 
distant, containing some hundreds of these singular 
monuments, each of a single stone, separated by the 


1 2, 157. 2 17. 3 2, 157. 
4 Id. 5 Egyptiaca. 
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lofty palms which overshadowed them, must have 
formed a magnificent approach tothe temple. From 
the point at which I stood, the whole site of this 
city of temples and palaces was visible. Nothing 
could be finer than the coup d’eil of the great plain, 
bounded by bold ranges of mountains, which, with 
the Nile coming from remote regions in the south, 
seemed to do homage to the mighty monuments of 
human greatness that cover its surface. This splen- 
did picture of mountain, plain, river, palm-groves, 
temples, palaces, obelisks, over-canopied by the stain- 
less blue of an Egyptian sky, and set in a horizon 
which enclosed it with a band of gold, formed the 
richest combination of the beautiful in nature, and 
the sublime in human productions, that I had ever 
seen. ‘ 

Here Cambyses stayed his chariot wheels to gaze 
in wonder at the triumphs of architecture. Here 
Sesostris was welcomed back with the loud acclama- 
tions of millions from his conquests’ of the world. 
The sublimity of this hall of Karnak stayed the 
destroying hand of the Ptolemies. The Cæsars were 
awed into humility when they trod these aisles—and 
even the Arab hosts, as they swept by on the tide of 
victory, paused to admire; and the recent armies of 
France, as they rushed by in pursuit of the flying 
Mamelukes, were so struck with amazement at the 
ruins, that they fell upon their knees in homage, and 
rent the air with shouts of wonder and delight.! 


1 Morris’s Travels. 


L 2 
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QUARRIED BLOCKS. 


XIII. 


CUBICAL BLOCK OF GRANITE, 
NEAR SYENE. 


THis great monolith is recorded by Denon.’ He 
considers it to have been on its way from the quarry 
to its destination when its course was arrested. If 
the figures introduced into Denon’s plate, from 
which the sketch in the diagram is taken, be 5 feet 
6 inches in height, the block would considerably 
exceed 800 tons in weight. 


COLOSSAL BLOCK OF GRANITE, 
NEAR SYENE, IN EGYPT.? 


M. Jomar, in the large work on Egypt, published 
by the French Government, gives a sketch of a huge 
mass of granite situated about three hundred mètres 
from the new town of Syene, on its way from the 

1 Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute Egypte, par Vivant Denon, 


1s02. 
? Description de I’ Egypte. 
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quarry. It bears numerous traces of instruments 
` in the working of its surface, as well as evidences 
of its having been intended for a colossal statue. 
M. Jomard’s dimensions are—the largest, 22 métres 
and ,2,, and for the body and back 6} mètres, 
or about 72, 21, and 21, English feet—which, at 
13 cubic feet per ton, yields nearly 2,500 tons. 
This block of granite is probably the ae moved 
by man, in existence. 


MONOLITHIC TEMPLES. 


Temple of Amasis.—A monolith which was brought 
from Elephanta to Sais, a distance of nearly 700 
miles, occupying 3 years and 2,000 men during its 
transit. The temple was 31} feet long, 21 feet 
broad, and 12 feet high, outside measure; and 28} 
feet high, 18 feet long, and 7} feet broad, inside.! 
When solid its weight would be 610 tons. When 
hollowed out, 317 tons: the portion excavated being 
293 tons. This block is considered to have been 
intended for a shrine. 

Temple or Shrine of Thmuis, at Tel et Tmai, in 
the Delta ; commonly called Lord Valentia’s Temple. 

There is a smaller monolithic shrine or temple, 
found by Lord Valentia, in the Delta, which mea- 
sures 23 feet 4 inches high, and 12 feet 8 inches by 

1 Herodotus, 2, 156. 
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11 feet 3 inches at the base. The chamber within is 
8 feet 8 inches broad, and 9 feet 2 inches deep. 
“We were here compensated for all our trouble,” 
says his Lordsip, “ by the discovery of a vast shrine 
of polished red Thebaic granite, which still continues 
standing. The shrine itself is of a single piece.””? 
When solid, 255 tons. When hollowed, 145 tons. 


XXIII. 


THE TEMPLE OF LATONA, 
AT BUTO, IN THE DELTA. 


“In this Temenos is a temple of Latona, made from 
one stone in height and in width, and each wall 
equalled the others, forty cubits each (60 feet). 
Over the walls was laid another stone, projecting 
four cubits (6 feet) beyond them.” ? 

As no dimension is given for the thickness of the 
walls (four sides and the floor) the reader may here 
again exercise his fancy, as on the broken statue of 
Rameses, at Thebes, and imagine this hollow cube 
of granite as fragile as may be consistent with the 
extent of his belief? in the power of mind and hand 


1 Lord Valentia’s Travels. 

2 Herodotus, Euterpe. 149. Valck. Amst. 1763. 

8 « We ought not to doubt that which appears extraordinary, be- 
cause it does not, judging from our own experience, seem probable ; 
for this does not enable us to decide what may be possible under 
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over inert matter. If he think that 4 feet is a suffi- 
cient thickness to hold the empty shell secure during 
an overland journey of six hundred and fifty miles, 
he will then have assumed for the monolith its 
smallest probable weight—5,000 tons. But if he 
should prefer adding to its security by increasing the 
thickness of the walls and floor to 6 feet, he will then 
make the temple to weigh 7,000 tons, which will in 
all likelihood reach the extent of his faith in the — 
locomotive powers of the myriads of sailors and war- 
prisoners on whom the mighty task devolved. The 
roof-stone, although comparatively of inconsiderable 
weight (2,400 tons, if six feet be taken for its thick- 
ness), must have displayed a glorious example of the 
union of skill and power in its elevation through the 
air to an altitude of more than 60 feet. As the 
class of sailors seems to have constituted a chief 
instrument, we have only to imagine a few of the 
merry crews of our own men-of-war being sent on 
shore, with boatswain and whistle, to do feats on 
great occasions as they may arise. 

Is it not a singular fact that in semi-tropical 
countries, where the climate does little injury to 
public monuments, but where the human frame is 
subjected to the depressing influences of a hot sun 


another climate and other circumstances. Do not the pyramids of 
Egypt, the great wall of China, and the rock temples of Elephanta 
stand as it were in mockery of that criticism which would arrogate to 
itself the privilege of fixing boundaries to the capabilities of the 
united strength of congregated nations !”—Heeren’s Historical Re- 
searches. 
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and deleterious exhalations, the genius, and taste, 
and energy of man seem to have made the most 
heroic efforts to stamp the seal of immortality upon 
his name; whilst ia less sunny regions, where 
muscular exertion is almost imperatively called for 
to sustain the vital principle itself, and where decay 
and desolation stalk through the humid atmosphere, 
suggesting the very necessity of making durability 
& prime condition of the builder’s art, examples of 
architectural grandeur and solidity appear to have 
rarely shown themselves to evidence the existence of 
a desire to. be known to a late posterity? 
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